


























“Ike Walton” 


The Finest Fishing and Hunting Boot 


; With the trout season almost here and 


your summer pleasures just 
ae te, ahead,.make the light, serv- 


iceable "Ike Walton" a 
G; ; im part of your outing 
ives ampic equipment. 
and reliable pro- 


tection. All that you 


want or could get in a ty & 


sportsman’'s boot —comfort, wear, . 

ease, good looks and good fit, you 

will find brought to its highest power in 

Russell Moccasins. 

Built for business and guaranteed to fill the 

bill,or you get your money back. 

For years our "Never-Leak" (price $6.50) has been 
the king of all sportsmen’s boots for heavy 


ie, Ws, service. » In the "Ike Walton" shown 






















here we have produced a boot 


that combines lightness 


“Ike Walton" with utmost 


uppers, toe-pieces : 
and vamps are made of i service. 
the finest French veals. 

Chrome tanned and water- 4 
proof. Lining vamp in one piece 
with one piece only above instep. 

Three leather thicknesses in 
sole, protecting sides and sole 
of feet. 

Made by hand, over last, to fit 
you. Our special stitching and 
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watershed seams (patent applied 
for) make the boots absolutely 
water tight. No nails or rough seams to cause discomfort. 
The experienced outer appreciates the advantage of going light when he goes fishing 
or bird shooting, with the protection from stones, snags, rough ground, wet feet and sore tendons, 
which only "Ike Waltons" afford. 
The "watershed" double-stitched seam and special hand construction keeps moisture out and 
comfort in, no matter where you go. 


There are Russell Moccasins for every member of your family, large or small—all styles, from 
the "Ike Walton" shown here, to dainty ones for mother and baby. 


Send for the book that shows the complete line. 
Free on request. 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 


Factory L. Berlin, Wisconsin 
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RUNNING MY OWN SAFARI 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


WILLIAM BRENT ALTSHELER 


PARTS V AND VI—CONCLUSION 


Ostrich are on the protected list and 
specimens may not be procured except 
through special permit from the Gov- 
ernor of the British Protectorate. The 
impression is abroad that ostrich are 
tame and easily bagged, but nothing is 
farther from the fact. Unquestionably 
they afford the hardest hunting in 
Africa, unless it be for 
species like the bongo or okapi, or an 
especially elusive antelope like the ger- 
enuk. Their sight is keener than that 
of any four-legged beast I have ever 
chased and they are the first to see and 
comprehend the warning of the senti- 
nels which various quadruped races 
keep on duty to protect the grazing 
herds, and nature has given to the 
ostrich greater facility for evading 
white enemies than it has to its brute 
companions. The small head perched 


some rare 


like a martin-box on a long pole enables 
them to keep a sharp lookout and to 
make good their escape before their 
large bodies are shown to the hunter’s 





eye. Notwithstanding the protection 
legally extended, they take no unneces- 
sary chances outside the reserves and 
never look with composure on a man 
with a gun at a distance under a mile 
and with such a margin of safety they 
I did 
not indulge in the luxury of horses, and 
had to be a good sprinter to run down 


often exhibit neurotic symptoms. 


wounded game, but I would not under- 
take to overhaul a one-legged ostrich. 
Having procured a specimen each of 
eland, rhino, buffalo and lion, I was 
very desirous of bagging one from the 
largest of the bird class and several 
ineffectual efforts to stalk within half 
a mile put my appetite on edge. The 
day following my successful lion hunt— 
early in June—was also a lucky one, 
notwithstanding the fact that I had in- 
valided home my Somali and was left 
without a headman. My Nubian gun- 
bearer, an exceptional black, 
staunch and true, and I made him 
headman nominally and promoted my 


proved 
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FEMALE OSTRICH AND FIRST GUN BEARER 


brightest and most tractable Kavirondo 
porter to second gunbearer, thereby 
giving the Nube an opportunity to 
watch the boys in camp and to round 
them up on safari, for I could not be 
with them very much except at night, 
being out every day hunting, photo- 
graphing or picking up ethnological 
notes. The blacks were like a band of 
horned sheep without a bell-wether and 
someone had to be crowned leader dur- 
ing my absence and I sometimes re- 
quired the attendance of both gunbear- 
ers, as only one, the Nube, knew Eng- 
lish and the requirements of such a po- 


sition. Therefore, my expedition was 





largely executed with the 
both 
and gunbearer centered in 
one black —the Nubian 
and the only reliable fel- 
had on the entire 


duties of headman 


low I 
trip—and necessarily I 
was often my own head- 
man or gunbearer and oc- 
casionally enjoyed a hunt 
by my lonesome, on the 
veldt or over the copjes. 
I soon learned the distine- 
tion of the species, but at 
a great distance the size 





and gender of beasts 
sometimes would puzzle 


me, and several times my 
experienced natives unin- 
tentionally misled me. In 
several antelopes genital 
differences are not clearly 
evident in the horn 
growth. 

Returning to the ostrich 
—there appeared a flock 
of seven as we left the 
lion-kill, early in the 
morning, for the vultures, 
jackals and hyenas to fight over, no 
more lions showing up. A single bull 
eland strode majestically on the sky- 
Severa! hyenas scampered ahead 
in the early twilight. The ostrich were 
in a basin unsuspiciously picking seed 
from the high grass. The hillside was 
dotted with scant bush, and I dodged 
from one shrub to another with gun- 
bearer at my heels till I came to the 
edge of the flat where there was no 
cover. Abdalla recommended a 
trial shot, and as it was clearly use- 
less to attempt a stalk in the open, I 





line. 


more 


concluded to chance it with a long shot. 
The last bush was thin and wobbly, but 














I gladly took such support as it offered, 
raised the army peep to 500 yards and 
singled out the cock with shiny black 
wing plumes. It being yet a misty, 
early hour and quite dull, I took a 
coarse bead and pressed the trigger. No 
result. But at the second shot he stag- 
gered and at once disappeared in the 
long grass. Approaching, I paced the 
distance and found to my surprise that 
it was 625 yards. 
pointed, nickel-steel, 150-grain army 
bullet had struck the giant bird in the 
middle of the body two-thirds the way 
keyholed, 
plowed a great tunnel through the thick 
body, in which life was extinet when 
we reached it. 


The tiny, sharp- 


back and, as it spun or 


It was a fine feathered specimen, 
with 
eight inch neck, supported by a back 


an eight-inch head on a thirty- 


sixty-eight inches above the ground; 
total height nine and one-half feet. 
Girth of the breast was over three feet ; 
the leg below the breast, three feet 
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long; span of the thigh, thirty inches; 
foot nearly a foot long; little toe, five 


and one-half inches long; big toe nail, 


two and three-fourths inches long. 
Kleecing it was like skinning a great 


big mammal and the job kept a pair of 
In fact, | 


always think of an ostrich as being a 


blacks busy for two hours. 


freaky ‘‘two-legged .quadruped,”’ a 
kind of missing link between bird and 
beast, and it is the ungulates’ compan- 
ion constantly except when danger is 
then it 


natural resources to escape. 


abroad and relies on its own 

The porters did not care for the meat, 
saying it was tough, and the camp was 
well provided with toothsome flesh of 
The Nubian, 


however, cut out the big leg bones and 


the kongoni and eland. 


extracted the thick yellow columns of 
marrow fat, which, he said, would sink 
clear through the palm of the hand if 
held in it over night by the light of the 
moon. It was dark of the moon, and as 


I was usually busy with the sleep prob- 


dy, awe rte 
fh gs! 





OF THE 





TROPICS 


ZEBA FALLS NEAR 





TANA RIVER 
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lem at night, I did not test out his 
veracity, but reckoned that -it was a 
pretty smooth article. He had saved 
from the hyena I had killed the eye- 
balls and, if I was incredulous, all I had 
to do was to put the dead eyes in my 
pockets and they would keep me awake 
all night—thinking of the grewsome 
things, perhaps—so that I might make 
the experiment. He said they were 
good eye-openers to use sitting up all 
night over kills waiting for lion to 
come. Immediately under the ostrich 
skin was a thick layer of fat, rich and 
yellow like Jersey butter, and this was 
taken into camp with the skin, the lat- 
ter making half a porter load. 

This camp on the Tana river was one 
of the most fruitful on the trip, al- 
though constant rain, sticky mud and 
high, wet grass made it very nasty. The 
ants were quite plentiful and the bright 
little Wakamba skinners utilized their 
appetites and industry. Instead of 
spending their own valuable time flesh- 
ing the heads of the trophies I wished 
to preserve, the skinners put them out 
in the grass and the ants ate off all the 
flesh and the skulls became white and 
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clean over night. Later at the same 
camp, I placed near my bed some green 
hippo teeth, which attracted a noc- 
turnal attack of ants and having to get 
up during the night I stepped into the 
living bed unawares and got severely 
stung. I appealed to the tent boy, who 
covered the ground-sheet with fresh 
ashes, about the only thing they will 
retreat from. The fresh hides when 
pegged out to cure had to be watched 
carefully or they would disappear in a 
few hours; the entire country seemed 
full of life and legs. It was essential 
to have fire going at night to keep hy- 
enas out of camp. Where firewood was 
scarce, all trophies were cached in a 
tree, safe from hyenas, but not from 
ants. 

The rain was so persistent I moved 
camp and on the march shot two kon- 
goni for the native Kukuyus, who 
wanted the skins. At the kraal I was 
offered milk hospitably, but when I 
saw the greasy men fish out grasshop- 
pers and butter lumps, I took chances 
at umbrage. 

Rain ushered in June 7th and the | 
road was filled with mud pools. The 
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EMBU BOMA AND NATIVE POLICE BARRACKS. 
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loads were soaked heavy 
and the safari silently 
miserable. Coming to 
three Indian stores under 
corrugated iron sheds, I 
got my check cashed and 
purchased coarse sugar 
and Somali rice for the 
headman, cook and tent 
boy. The stocks were for 
natives, chiefly flashy 
cotton blankets, colored 
glass beads, cowry shells, 
copper wire for orna- 
ments, coarse salt, safari 
umbrellas, American do- 
mestic sheeting, lamp oil, 
soap, pangas, candy and 
cigarettes. Thence we 
marched through numer- 
ous shambas of _ small 
corn, pumpkins, bush- 
peas, rank bananas, ete., 
past a large cattle boma 
on a hill, forded a small 
river and camped on the 
next hill, which  over- 
looked a wide stretch of 
country and two very 
large black and _ white 
herds of humped eattle 
with Kukuyu shepherds. 
Here and there were 








kongoni, zebra, ostrich, 
water-buck and wart-hogs. 

My first buffalo being useless as a 
trophy, I came here with my guides 
promising me a good head. Before the 
tents were stretched, I counted over 100 
buffalo as they defiled from the big 
swamp of elephant grass rooted in two 
or three feet of water, the swamp being 
between two small rivers and extending 
several miles from the foothills to the 
open velt of the Tana River. The 








GRANT GAZELLE. 


blacks dropped their loads or work and 
collected about me, feasting their eyes 
on the roly-poly bodies showing up big 
in the diamond sunlight nearly two 
miles distant, the wide boss of the horns 
glittering like armor plate. With a 
noisy flutter, a large flock of white- 
winged buffalo birds attended, picking 
ticks off the buffalo, the natives said, 
and keeping a sharp lookout for us. 
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The next morning I started for the 
buffalo the 
61°, very damp and mosquitoes a-plenty. 


swamp, with 
I stalked close enough to count eighty- 
nine, including cows, calves and a few 
good old bulls, though yet out of rifle 
range when they scented danger and 
halted in an unapproachable position. 
After vainly waiting hours for them to 
move, we made a wide detour, wading 
the swamp for two or three miles, and 
got under cover about 800 yards from 
the herd as it deployed on the plain in 
our direction. It looked as if I were 
to‘have a good opportunity—-when the 
bird-attendants conceived sudden fright 
and noisily sailed away and took with 
the buffalo herd, 
for the tall grass like a train of oil- 


them which headed 


tanks under full steam. After crossing 
the river six times, seeing ten ostrich, 
four water-buck, two hyenas, a few kon- 
goni and some guinea-fowl, I returned 
to camp. 

It was tantalizing to see the big herd 
all day and not be able to reduce it. 
The rain continued, so did the mosqui- 


toes; 
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firewood, vegetables and fruit 


mereury at_ 


ay 


Se | 





-HIN DOO POSTMASTER IN WHITE. 


were searce, and rubber-boot legging it 
through the mucilage swamp was no 
I therefore deter- 
mined to strike camp and safari north 


agreeable pastime. 


around snow-capped Kenia into the far 
Guaso Nyiro country, where my boys 
said I’d surely find short grass, dry 
weather and game a-plenty. 

I was short four porters and applied 
to Gonda, the Kukuyu village chief. It 
was only one full day’s march to Embu 
boma, and he, very ‘‘reluetantly,’’ 
agreed to supply the porters that dis- 
tance for R.5 each. My boys told me 
it was‘too much, but, as I was anxious 
to get out of the dismal swamp at once, 
| engaged them for 5 a. m. next morn- 
ing, but they failed to show up, and, 
after waiting an hour, Abdalla, the Nu- 
bian headman, put everything on the 
regular porters and we decamped. On 
the way out I met the tardy chieftain 
and his high-priced porters, taking their 
time, evidently believing I could not 
move without them. I told him I’d re- 
port his conduct to the District Com- 
missioner at Embu, as I did, in a formal 


complaint, as it turned out that Gonda 

















A 





was charging me just ten times the 
regular price for porterage. 
PART VI. 

Failing to get buffalo on the Guaso 
Nyiro—the herd I found then hearing 
the report of my rifle when I was after 
other game took the alarm and migrated 
—TI returned south in July to Gonda’s 
country, determined to outwit if possi- 
ble the wily black brutes. Meantime I 
had thrilling buffalo 
stories, some of them about the very 


heard many 
herd I was after, giving them the repu- 
tation of being the shrewdest and most 
dangerous beasts in the Protectorate. 
It was without provocation that the 
buffalo had attacked an unarmed labor 
recruiter named Parker, gored and left 
him for dead. After lying out three 
days in the bush, his boys found him. 
At first they believed he was dead. but 
later saw evidences of animation and 
took him home, nursing him to reeov- 
ery. 

When | got back to the familiar buf- 
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old friend 


Gonda and his guide ready to bilk me 


falo swamp, | found my 
again if he could, but I had learned 
more about the dark ways of his kind 
since leaving him and was ready for 
him, I informed him I didn’t need his 
services and he replied through an in- 
terpreter that I could not find the river 
fords or reach the buffalo without his 
experienced guide. Then he warned me 
that Mr. Outram, the white hunter, had 
nearly lost his life pursuing this herd, 
when his gunbearer had accidentally 
shot both bones of one leg in two with 
a big double rifle. This happened only 
a few days earlier, when Outram was 
out with an American sportsman, and 
Kort 


slow. 


he was then in the hospital at 
Hall, where 


Kour members of 


recovery Was very 


the same herd had 


entered a shamba and, without provo- 
cation, attacked and badly gored a Ku- 
kuyu who was at work and he was dis- 
abled in a hut near by and not expected 
to recover. 
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FROM WHICH BUFFALO WAS SHOT 
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WAKAMBA BEE-HIVE. 

Such tragic tales about the very ani- 
mals I was after stirred my blood and 
I determined to get a trophy for my col- 
lection and revenge for others. Finally I 
told Gonda I would give him just R.5— 
he wanted R.10 for each buffalo—I was 
entitled to two—and after protesting 
that it was not as much as other white 
men paid him, he agreed to furnish the 
guides, and the buffalo hunt was regu- 
larly planned according to black skill. 
Being a tenderfoot in the regions, I had 
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to take chances between the 
stupidity and mendacity of 
blacks, tendencies being decid- 
edly one way or the other. 

So we sallied forth in the 
afternoon and found plenty of 
water left in the swamp, but 
less than on the first trip. 
After kneeing it through the 
black, clingy mud a long 
stretch, I stalked to within 300 
yards of the dark mass, but the 
light had so nearly faded that 
I could not single the good 
bulls out of the herd and relue- 
tantly gave it up for the day 
without risking an inopportune 
shot. During the jaunt, I saw 
a hippo in the Zeba River and 
had a fine shot at him, but 
didn’t take it for fear of alarm- 
ing the buffalo, which were 
very wild. So I figuratively 
kicked my luck for losing all 
around. The next day dawned 
on the buffalo herd away out in 
the plains and, after awaiting 
hours for them to travel within 
rifle range of some sort of 
cover, I returned again empty- 
headed to camp. Besides the 
buffalo—104 of them—I noted 
four ostrich, five hippo, seven- 
teen water-buck and twenty-five kon- 
goni in or about the swamp. 

The next morning the buffalo herd 
again peaceably possessed the unap- 
proachable position away out in the 
midst of the flat plains, where they 
had even nibbled short. the rank 
grass and I decided to hunt the 
hippo which luxuriated close by in 
the rankly overgrown Zeba, or Ru- 
ringachi river, which. rushes cold 
from the Mount Kenia snow field away 























up under the sky and almost athwart 
the equator and, after traversing a few 
miles of swamp and open country, de- 
bouches into the Tana River. With 
two Kukuyu guides, the Nubian and 
Kavirondo gunbearers, and two port- 
ers, I penetrated the dense tropical 
growth and noiselessly peered down 
into the deep chocolate water for the 
huge amphibians. Sometimes we could 
locate the leviathans from the deep, 
guttural grunts, which could be heard 
half a mile away, but, on approaching, 
the least noise would startle them into 
the water, where their fleshy tons would 
quietly and completely liquidate as if 
they were little mud turtles. Where the 
river turned sharply, I espied a colossal 
black bulk dropping oozily into the 
water and, realizing that a little bullet, 
shot at random, would be lost in the 
wilderness of fat under its hide, I 
waited till he had settled under the sur- 
face, leaving exposed only his face and 
pop-eyes. Between the latter I drew a 
bead quickly and fired, at a distance of 
sixty-five or seventy-five yards, stoop- 
ing clear of the overhanging bush. 
There was, with the report, a noisy 
splash, and the hippo turned a somer- 
sault in the water and disappeared. 

I watched in vain for an hour or two, 
peering into the dark recesses of the 
silent stream, whilst my black attend- 
ants crawled through the jungle to 
search down the stream for the hippo, 
dead or wounded, as in either case he 
must come to the surface 
later. All were certain that he had been 
hard hit, but he had completely disap- 
peared and I was much disappointed. 

As the buffalo had again taken up 
their customary position out on the 
plains, I hid in the tall grass and sent 
the Kukuyus on a wide detour to drive 


sooner or 
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They ex- 


them into my ambuscade. 
perienced no difficulty in thoroughly 
alarming the wary beasts, as their gy- 
‘ations on the skyline and loud halloo- 
ing sent the entire herd pell-mell into 
the big swamp at the nearest point, and 
pursuit was impossible on account oi 
deep water, tall, thick 
grass and the great danger from such 


sticky mud, 


a vicious, powerful brute, courageous 
especially in cover. The weather was 
nasty and the thick mountain mists put 
a raw edge on the atmosphere. Living 
in the cold swamp, thinly garbed—the 
natives wore their blankets—had thor- 
oughly chilled me and brought on a 
touch of malaria and the first suspicion 
of illness I had on the trip. Up to this 
time I had not taken a dose of medicine 
nor a stimulant of any kind, since leav- 
ing America, although I was warned 
repeatedly that both quinine and alco- 
hol were necessary to preserve white 
life in the deadly tropies. For nearly 
three months I had been doing, or try- 
ing hard to do, four white men’s work, 
viz., making three separate collections 
in natural history, ethnology and pho- 
tography, and, on top of that, running 
my own safari without a regular head- 
man. The other sportsmen, natural- 
ists, photographers and travelers I met, 
were each attempting only one line of 
work, with an experienced white hunter 
usually in the safari. The 
eall on my mental activities was severe 


charge of 


in a climate where the trained mind de- 
teriorates rapidly, with a strong ten- 
dency toward insanity, and I needed 
mental diversion, although still in good 
physical condition. 

The next day I laid off and sent out 
the Kukuyu guides to look for the dead 
hippo, offering a reward of R.5, and in 
two hours the reward was earned. The 
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body had washed down and lodged on 
Abdalla took a dozen 
and 


the driftwood. 


porters, with ropes knives, and 
brought in the tushes, feet and hide, 
kiboko, which measured one and one- 
fourth inches thick. Decomposition had 
set In over night and only a few of the 
porters could stomach the flesh. Even 
human cadavers must be rushed off un- 
ceremoniously to fresh-made graves in 
white cemeteries in the fatuitous trop- 


ics. 
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perched away up and out on a 
big limb of a spreading tree, which 
called a ‘‘m’kuyu,’’ at the edge 
of the tall grass of the big swamp. 
Dropping my pith helmet and _peel- 
ing off my gum boots, I climbed up 
with my rifle and field-glasses. Peering 


he 


down through the swaying elephant 
grass, ten to fifteen feet high, I saw 
several big, black, bulky bodies moving 
about at a distance of 150 to 200 yards. 
Singling out the bull, which carried the 








PORTERS PACK BUFFALO 


The next morning I did not see the 
buffalo out in the plains as usual and 
the Kukuyus were sent into the swamp 
to find them. They were in cover all 
day, and the next day found them loll- 
ing in the elephant grass right at the 
the hill camp 

My intelligent Nubian 


vearer took the big, lazy Uganda cook 
bearer took the big, lazy Ugand | 


foot of on which was 


pitched. oun- 
and went out to reconnoiter and very 
soon sent the latter trotting for me and 


It 


where I] 


was but a few hundred 
to the Nube 


the rifles. 


vards to came 








TROPHIES OUT OF SWAMP. 


finest head, judged by the breadth of 
boss and length of horns, I knotted my 
feet together under the limb, prepared 
for the recoil, took careful aim with the 
bead behind the shoulder, and the trig- 
ger slowly crept home. 

In my hurry to wipe out some scores 
against the buffalo, I had not taken in 
all the picturesque features of the sur- 
I was in a bee tree, pendent 
with a Wakamba_ beehives 
made from a hollow tree trunk. The 
swamp meadows were full of wild 


roundings. 


score of 























flowers, attracting thither shoals of 
wild bees which were busy storing their 
garnered sweets in these rude hives. 
The report of the shot and our close 
approach to their homes disturbed their 
work and ruffled their temper. They 
were quick to visit their resentment on 
my bare and seantily-haired head and 


stings on pates thicker than mine 
brought eries from the wriggling 
blacks. For a moment interest in the 


wild beasts was forgotten and all beat 
a hasty retreat to the ground, the bees 
pursuing madly. 

The buffalo plunged wildly through 
the water and tall grass, utterly bewil- 
dered by the unexpected attack from 





the skies—there were no aeroplanes in 
sight—and for a time there was quite 
a stirring scene witnessed by a line of 
Kukuyu villagers perched safely on the 
brow of the hill. Several shots were 
fired into the air to frighten the herd 
away from the cover which they had 
always found safe, as it was a hazard 
to go in after the trophy with its 
enraged companions in striking dis- 
tance. After quiet was restored, Ab- 
dalla, always plucky, waded in gingerly 
and located the bull, which had 
dropped almost in its tracks to the 150- 
grain United States Army bullet, giving 
me a fine trophy and revenge to the 
poor Kukuyu gored in the shamba not 
fifty steps away. The careass was half- 
submerged in the water where it fell, 
and, after taking measurements and 
photographs, I turned him over to the 
Wakamba skinners, who carefully took 
off the head and skin for the museum 
and flesh for the pot. The horns were 
symmetrical, the and 


quite spread 


length being equal—thirty-eight inches. 
This was really the climax and end 
of the hunt. 


After spending two or 
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three days more for common species 
and for drying trophies, | broke camp, 
safaried twenty-five miles on a stretch 
into Fort Hall, caught a motor to Nai- 
robi and there spent several days wres- 
thing with the swamp fever which the 
Dr. Van 
Someren of the Government staff very 


buffalo hunt had given me. 


considerately took me to his attractive 
bungalow, where he lived with his es- 


timable wife a handsome young 


Secotchwoman—and a dozen native 


servants. Ten years’ experience in the 


tropics has given Dr. Van Someren a 

















\ NEAT TROPHY. 


knowledge of its diseases and wild life, 
both few, 
white men can ever hope to attain and 
His stud- 


ies of the bird life in Uganda are being 


numerous, which few, very 


enjoy good health as he has. 


published in a series of volumes embrac- 
ing full descriptions and life-size plates 
of 500 species, many of which he dis- 
covered, in collaboration with his 
brother, and it promises to become a 
standard of African ornithology as Au- 
dubon is of America. 

I was well enough pleased with Af- 
rica to immediately plan a return, pos- 
sibly for next year, but not alone, hav- 
ing had that experience. I would like 
three white companions, as a matter of 
economy, division of work and compan- 


ionship. Such a quartet, selected with 
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an eye to special fitness—one a physi- 
clan, -could return to 
America with a superb collection of 


incidentally 


trophies, photographs, moving pictures, 
and native notes and implements, and, 
with proper management, the average 
cost of such a trip may be cut in two 
without limiting profitable results. 

I was gone from home nearly eight 
months, bagged twenty-two different 
kinds of game animals, took 700 photo- 
graphs, got a mass of anthropological 
notes—and did not average over $10 a 
day expenses, everything included. 

A party of four, traveling first-class 
on the steamers and employing one ex- 
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perienced white hunter in Africa, could 
make a four and one-half months’ expe- 
dition for $2,000 each and a six months’ 
trip for $2,500 each, including neces- 
sary equipment from the start, and get 
all the shooting any man could desire 
and an experience that comes to only 
about one man in a million. To the 
virile and ambitious homo, it is a dis- 
tinet privilege—one that will not last 
forever. The game on the whole is yet 
prodigiously plentiful and may con- 


tinue so for a few years. A trip to 
Africa with the rifle pales all other 


hunting with the gun into insignifi- 


cance. 


00> 


The Disappointed Tenderfoot 


He reached the West in a palace car, where the writers tell us the cowboys are, 

With the redskin bold, and the centipede, and the rattlesnake and the loco weed. 

He looked around for the Buckskin Joes and the things he’d seen in the Wild West shows— 
The cowgirls gay and the broncos wild and the painted face of an Injun child; 

He listened close for the fierce warwhoop, and his pent-up spirits began to droop, 

And he wondered then if the hills and nooks held none of the sights of the story books. 


He’d hoped he would see the marshal pot some bold, bad man with a pistol shot, 

And entered a low saloon by chance, where the tenderfoot is supposed to dance 

While the cowboy shoots at his bootheels there and the smoke of powder begrims the air; 
But all was quiet as if he’d strayed to that silent spot where the dead are laid; 

Not even a faro game was seen, and no one flouted the long, long green. 

‘Twas a blow for him who had come in quest of a touch of the real Wild, Woolly West. 


He vainly sought for a bad cayuse and the swirl and swish of the flying noose, 

And the cowboy’s yell as he roped a steer, but nothing of this fell on his ear. 

Not even a wide-brimmed hat he spied, but derbies flourished on every side; 

And the spurs and chaps and the flannel shirts, the high-heeled boots and the guns and 


quirts, 


The cowboy saddles and silver bits and fancy bridles and swell outfits 
He’d read about in the novels grim, were not on hand for the likes of him. 


He peered about for the stage coach old and the miner-man with his bag of gold, 

And a burro train with its pack loads, which he’d read they tie with the diamond hitch. 
The rattler’s whirr and the coyote’s wail ne’er sounded out as he hit the trail, 

And no one knew of a branding bee nor a steer roundup that he longed to see; 

But the oldest settler named Six-Gun Sim rolled a cigarette and remarked to him: 

“The West hez gone to the East, my son, and it’s only in tents sich things is done!” 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 























“FOR THE THEATER OF MY FIRST ACT I SELECTED A WIDE RIVER.” 





CASTING ROD, ARTIFICIAL LURES 
AND RAINBOW TROUT 


O. W. SMITH 


I have long been a Philistine amid 
anglers; worse, I am not ashamed of it. 
A piseatorial Walt Whitman, I sing a 
song of myself. I do not mean that I 
run amuck amid the angling conven- 
tions in a spectacular way merely to 
gain notoriety or just to be ‘‘differ- 
ent,’’ rather that I may drink deep of 
the wine of new experiences and have 
the satisfaction which comes to one 
when he has discovered a new way of 
playing an old game. Angling is a 


game and not.a life work. I have about 
come to the conclusion that anglers con- 
stitute the most conservative group in 





the world, slow to adopt new ideas, 
jealous of ancient precedents, distrust- 
ful of innovations. Your true son of 
Father Izaak, a wielder of flies, may 
have a wonderful collection of the 
fuzzy wuzzy lures from ‘‘the canny red 
heekle, the heckle that tackled them 
a’’’, down through the long list of 
fancy creations to the very latest pro- 
duction of the fly-tyer’s art, yet you 
will find that there is one little fly to 
which he pins his ichthyie faith; he 
may talk flies in a broad way, but once 
argue him back to first principles and 


you will discover that there is just one 
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FISHING FOR RAINBOW TROUT WITH CASTING ROD AND BAIT. 











fly and one way of using it successfully 
—his way. And that modern Walton, 
the confirmed bait easter, is little bet- 
ter; there is but one rod, one lure, and 
one way of casting. So it hag come 
about that in these later times there is 
but one legitimate way of taking fish 
—my way. Therefore he who would do 
strange things and escape the fingers 
of scorn must hie to the river’s side be- 
times, and conduct his experiments 
with all the furtiveness of an Indian 
To be a blatant 
Philistine is beyond the courage of 


upon the warpath. 


most of us. 

discovered 
the 
introduced fish, is a lover of live bait, 


Now, angler has 


that the rainbow trout we know, 


every 


eating grasshoppers with avidity and 
being unable to resist a live minnow if 
More 
than once I have won record fish by 


handled in a natural manner. 
attaching a shiner minnow to my hook 
and fishing the depths of some deep 
pool at the foot of a fall or tumultuous 
‘apid, or upon oceasion by fishing the 
dead water above dams or rock barri- 
ers. Also I have found that in open 
meadow streams where the large fish 
were unusually wary, a bright minnow 
or large grasshopper floated down to 
the deep pools which so often form at 
bends, could not be resisted. After 
having taken a number of good fish, 
a few of which are shown in the accom- 
panying photographs, always using the 
bait in connection with my light fly- 
rod, I 
sions: First, that if rainbow preferred 
minnows, then there was no good rea- 
son why they might not strike artifi- 
cial lures of the Dowagiae type. See- 
ond, that to 
lures one should 


‘ame to the following conclu- 


correctly present such 
casting rod, 
preferably of small caliber and rather 


use a 
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long, so as to secure all the action pos- 


sible, even sacrificing distance to ac- 
Now 


my battery 


tion. it happens that I have in 
of casting rods one three- 
piece tool measuring 6 feet 6 inches 
when assembled, built to my order for 
certain work before I became a convert 
to the short rod of modern type, a beau- 
tiful, 
ward and unhandy in contrast with the 


well-made caster, though awk- 


rods of today. That rod, which for 
many months had been but an orna- 
ment in my tackle cabinet, I deter- 


mined to use in bait casting for rain- 
bow trout. (Hush, please. They said 
the same things about Robert Fulton 
when he asserted that it was possible to 
propel a boat by steam, though after- 
wards they were glad to ride with 
him. ) 

Having determined to exercise the 
prerogative of a Philistine and attempt 


tool which I thought 


the unusual, a 
suited to my purpose at hand, the next 
matter of importance was the selection 
of lures. It was indeed a virgin field 
with no precedent for me to follow. | 
spent considerable time handling my 
lures of the minnow or Dowagiae type 
before I settled upon five, with me the 
magie number, with which to essay the 
attempt. No, I am not going to give 
their names here; sufficient to say | 
picked out those which most closely re- 
sembled minnows, one being a simple 
plate of German silver, untarnished and 
untarnishable, in I, had 
faith, probably because I had found a 


Hav- 


lures, I 


which great 
live shiner minnow so attractive. 
ing made my selection of 
slipped my tried-and-true casting reel 
into its ease, and I awaited a favorable 
opportunity to essay the attempt. I 
did not breathe a word of my plans to 
a living soul, not even to the partner of 
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my piscatorial joys and sorrows; but 
when next I started for the wilderness 
streams I made a great show of a fly 
rod, while within my suit ease reposed 
the casting rod, reel and lures. I, who 
openly boasted of my Philistinism, 
proved a coward. 

For the theatre of my first act I se- 
lected a certain wide and deep river 
which had long been a favorite of mine, 
where the rainbow had always shown a 
great predilection for minnows, though 
of course I had used a fly rod in my 
fishing, as the accompanying illustra- 
tions attest. There is no denying that 
I felt a wee bit foolish when I stood 
upon the bank of the river, assembled 
casting rod in hand. ‘‘Well,’’ I mut- 
tered in self-apology, ‘‘I can always go 
back to the fly rod if I so desire; this 
is only an experiment anyway.’’ 

Fates were kind to me that day, for 
1 had the pool selected, a broad and 
deep one at the foot of a sixty-foot fall, 


all to myself. Now, the readers of this 
magazine well know the influence of 
such an environment; how the over- 
bearing, down-rushing music of the 
free water fills one’s soul with an ex- 
hilaration, a mental uplift hard to de- 
scribe. Then in contrast to the noise 
and rush of the moil of water, the tall 
spruce, spire-like in contour, silent and 
majestic, ever pointing heavenward, 
undisturbed and undismayed by the 
mighty power and sublime grandeur of 
the waterfall. Yet I have not hit it for 
it is impossible to put the intangible 
into words, though there is real satis- 
faction in trying to do so. 

With my mind only half on the mat- 
ter in hand, I fastened a multi-colored 
minnow to my wire leader, the colors 
of the lure rivaling those of the rain- 
bow which flashed out now and then in 
the spray behind me, and with that 
snappy underhand stroke known to all 
bait fishermen who have cast beneath 








“I HAD THE POOL SELECTED—A DEEP ONE AT THE FOOT OF A BROAD FALL.” 
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leaning trees, sent the minnow 
out upon the water. A full 


hundred feet from where I 
stood it struck the water, 


whirled down stream with the 
current, then, caught by the 
undertow, swept back into the 
comparative quiet of the great 
eddy. Now, from much fishing 
with fly and bait, I was per- 
feetly familiar with the warring 
currents of that eddy and knew 
just what to do and when to do 
it. Reeling slowly, all agog 
with expectation, foot by foot I 
retrieved the line, an extra 
strong one of silk, water- 
proofed. In due time the rain- 
bow minnow came to my feet 
and I was compelled to admit 
that the first cast was a failure, 
but I was too old and experi- 
enced a fisherman to feel in the 
least discouraged, for had I not 
cast for an hour more than once 
when on a bass water without 
stirring afin? Again I sent the 
minnow out on its mission of 
invitation, and again it re- 
turned to me even as I had sent 
it. After casting several times 
I changed for the lure of sil- 
ver and at the first cast thought I felt 
a strike, though I could not be sure, 
as the lure might have rubbed against 
a submerged rock. There was just 
doubt enough about the matter to put 
me on my mettle and I east for some 
time with care and skill, but all to no 
purpose. Then I fastened on a long 
green minnow of somewhat fantastic 
shape, but one that showed up well in 
the milky water of the stream. There 
was no doubt about the matter; I had 
a strike, and a good one, too. I thought 











THAT FISH PROVED TO BE A FIGHTER. 


I must have hooked a whale, but to my 
disappointment, when brought to the 
net I found I had a rainbow of a pound 
or so; but it was a trout and I had 
caught it on an artificial lure and 
therefore was more than a little elated. 
Who will judge me harshly if I confess 
that I took off my hat and shouted. 
There was none to hear and the thun- 
der of the water drowned my voice. 
Well, I cast for some time without 
result, changing my lures again and 
again, and was on the point of giving 
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up for the morning, when I hooked an- 
other fish. I was then again using a 
rainbow minnow. That fish proved to 
be a fighter, giving me all | wanted to 
do for a full twenty minutes. Again 
and again | all but had him within 
reach of the net, only to see him dash 
away into the swift water, where even 
a stick would just have to cut up di- 
does. Always the temptation is to use 
the net too soon, before the fish is van- 


quished and disaster results. I try to 





ably, and I was glad that I had not 
yielded to the suggestions of my pisca- 
torial companion to ‘‘eut it off and 
make it a sure-enough casting rod.’’ 
No; it was the rod for the new sport. 
Every man who has made a study of 
rainbow trout bait fishing knows that 
not until the shadows begin to lengthen 
is the fishing at its best; indeed some- 
times not until night settles over the 
surface of the water, so | waited with 
what patience I could for the day to 


me i 


yee 
pe enna 





A FISH AT THE FIRST CAST 


curb my impatience, fight the fish un- 
til completely exhausted before taking 
the net in hand, but again and again | 
have found myself making passes at a 
still struggling fish, often to my own 
undoing. At last my second capture 
was vanquished, and, panting, I carried 
a two-pound rainbow over the rocks to 
the shade of an oak tree, where [ 
gloated over his wonderful coloring and 
the joy of a new sport. The long and 
slender casting rod had behaved admir- 


IS ALWAYS A GOOD AUGURY. 


wane, whiling away the time with fly 
At last the 
midsummer sun sunk behind the west- 
ern hills and I stood below the falls 
once more, antiquated casting rod in 
hand. he morning’s experience stood 


rod and fuzzy wuzzy lures. 


me in good stead and I had less diffi- 
culty in getting out my hundred feet 
The first cast with the rain- 
There is 


of line. 
bow bait resulted in a strike. 
no denying that I was somewhat ‘‘lift- 
ed,’’ to use a word of my Scot ances- 


























tors. A fish at the first cast is always 
a good augury, even the barefoot boy 


knows that. I knew that an unusual 
experience was in store for me—that 
the Red Gods had smiled upon my pis- 
eatorial heresy. 

But I am not going to tell you of that 
evening’s sport; to do so would be sac- 
rilege, only the omen of that first fish 
was fulfilled. Three fish were landed, 
one of which weighed just under six 
pounds, and four escaped, owing to the 
darkness, for it was a moonless night. 
Not until 10 o’clock did I stop ecast- 
ing—then from sheer weariness and 
not because the rainbow had ceased ris- 
ing. I found a certain luminous lure, 
a floating bait which I had adapted to 
under-water service for bass, very at- 
tractive. The to be 
poorly placed for rainbow, for again 


hooks seemed 


and again I would feel them strike but 
fail to send a hook home; next year I 
am going to experiment with a differ- 
ent set of hooks on that lure, then I am 
sure you will listen to a different story. 

As to how to convert a surface into 
an under-water lure, I need only say 
that a metal guide at the head of the 
lure will do the trick. Oh, it was a 
great evening’s sport and I had demon- 
strated to my own satisfaction that 
rainbow would rise to artificial lures 
and the playing of them on such a rod 
as I held; sport indeed. We all know 
how confusing is the leap of the hooked 
bass, but I am ready to assert that the 
aerial gymnastics of the rainbow out- 
classes the bronze-back in every partic- 
ular. Unfortunately the night was so 
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black that I 
struggles of my largest fish, but I held 
the rod, and what I had seen in the 


could not witness the 


morning convinced me. that I was in at 
the dawning of a new ichthyie sport. 
Ten years from now easting for rain- 
bow will be as popular as is casting for 
bass today, though the sport must of 
necessity be restricted to those waters 
to which it is adapted. 

Another word or two regarding 
tackle. 
and the reel for convenience and to 


The line must be of the best 


avoid disaster if night fishing is to be 
resorted to, should be of the level-wind- 
ing variety, otherwise any good bait- 
casting reel. The lures should be those 
most nearly approaching the natural 
minnow, I think, though perhaps ex- 
perience will produce something even 
better. 
rived. 


As to the rod, it has not ar- 
As I tried out a very light and 
willowy rod in contrast to the regular 
rather stiff, short rod, I must say that 
the former was far and away the most 
satisfactory, though the one who wields 
it must possess and exercise more than 
a little skill or disaster will result. | 
think a 6-foot rod, light in the waist 
and resilient to a fault, would be ideal. 
Of course such a rod would have to be 
made of the very best material and 
‘*hbuilt on honor’’ to stand the tremen- 
dous strain an eight-pound rainbow 
would put upon it. I am building a 
casting rod with rainbow fishing in 
mind and may in the future tell you 
about it, showing pictures of the new 
sport, ‘‘Casting for Rainbow.’’ The old 
myth of a pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow has come true. 























Wild Moose Photographed in Alaska 


These photographs were sent us by Andrew Simon, a well-known Alaskan 
hunter, who was fortunate in getting a beautiful setting, with the grandest an- 
imals on this continent silhouetted against a background of snow. It is possible 
that, in conjunction with a favorable wind, Mr. Simon owes his success in stalking 
them to the fact that there was a heavy fall of fresh snow on the ground. The 
bull in the upper picture has a beautiful spread of antlers. The bull to the 
right in lower picture also has a nice spread, while two of the others in this 
picture are young bulls with small antlers. The moose were photographed on 
Kenai Peninsula. 
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A HUNT IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


ADAM BREEDE 


There is the spirit of adventure in 
every big game hunter, and it is this 
that draws him away from the com- 
forts of home and the luxuries of life 
to the wilderness and the jungle. Some 
eall it the ‘‘hunter’s itch,’’ while oth- 
ers name it the ‘‘sportsman’s fever.’’ 
But, call it what you will, the effect is 
all the same. Each year it gets a 
stronger grip on the true sportsman 
and, as a result, he is constantly antici- 
pating a hunt in some far-off, out of 
the way place where he can live close 
to Nature and apparently enjoy a 
world all his own. 

Hunting big game in the Western 
states has its drawbacks and _ its 
hardships, and, no doubt, this is true 
of any country. But it is doubtful if 
one can meet with more disadvantages 
and discouragements than he _ will 
run up against in Central America. 





It was on the 28th day of September 
that I started from Hastings, Nebraska, 
for a try-out with a .35 Winchester in 
Nicaragua. Leaving New Orleans on 
October 6th, I sailed for Bluefields and 
arrived at that port five days later. 
Here my guns were ‘‘held up’’ by the 
customs officials, and I was compelled 
to start for the interior with the only 
gun I could secure—an old-time .32 
black powder Winchester. 

I went by gasoline launch from Blue- 
fields to Pearl Lagoon and from there 
to the Braudingham banana plantation. 
After a brief rest at the plantation | 
started out with three Indians and a 
native boy 14 years of age who was 
called Napoleon. We had a large dory, 
but as the Indians were strong and ex- 
pert with a canoe, we made splendid 
time going up the Wawashan river. 


The first day out, we established 
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camp at 4 o’clock in the afternoon and 
Within an hour the Indians had a good 
strong hut erected from bamboo, palms 
and grass—and the only implement 
they used in constructing the camp 
was a machete. It surely is surprising 
to see just what these people can do 
with such a crude implement. Vines 
were used in place of rope or nails, and 
when the hut was completed, it was 
strong, serviceable and rainproof. 

At 6:30 that night the sun hterally 
dropped from the heavens without the 
slightest warning, and darkness was 
upon us in the jungles. As I sat around 
the campfire, while the Indians slept, I 


turing my skin. In truth, the backs of 
my hands looked like nutmeg graters. 

But of all the ants that ever antied, 
the blank ant has them all going. These 
ants made their nests in trees. The 
nests are made from leaves and grass. 
They are cemented together with mud 
and they hang down from trees like 
sacks of grain. These ants are very 
industrious, and work in whole armies 
Their bite is poisonous and the sting 
worse than the sting from a bee. 

The first camp we established on the 
Wawashan River was abandoned in 
twelve hours. It rested on a compara- 
tively high ground, close to the river, 











PEARL 


tried to count the different noises that 
disturbed the peace that is only found 
far, ‘‘far from the madding ecrowd,’’ 
but had to pass it up, for the jungle 
and woods were alive with birds and 
beasts that walk and talk in the night 

There is no end to ants, sand flies or 
mosquitoes in the tropics, and I surely 
came in contact with my share of them. 
Judging from the appearance of my 
hands and body, I resembled a small- 
pox patient. Ants and flies from the 
little creatures of microscopic propor- 
tions to those as large as bumblebees 
had a picnig camping on me, and each 


one appeared to take great pleasure in 


keeping up the keen torment of pune- 











CTYTY 


and was surrounded on three sides by 
a dense, impenetrable mangrove swamp 
which was interspersed with small, 
dirty streams which were thoroughly 
alive with every kind of insects that 
ever visited the tropics. But our final 
camp was farther up the river towards 
the mountains. It was on high ground 
and proved quite comfortable. 

The most important event of this 
trip in the interior came about when 
Napoleon, the fourteen-year-old native, 
who was my constant companion, eried 
‘‘monkey! monkey!’’ as we were glid- 
ing over the water in our dory. Look- 
ing up I saw a large, reddish object in 
the trees almost over us. As I grabbed 
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the rifle Napoleon cried out, 
but this time he said ‘‘tiger! 
tiger!’’ and I knew from the 
that he was 
As I looked 
was 


way he said it 
greatly agitated. 
up and saw the 
ready to spring, I shot it with- 
out making any further effort 
to see its head. Almost simul- 
taneously with the report of the 
gun came the thud of the ani- 
mal’s heavy body striking the 
ground above—it sounded just 
like a sack of wheat hitting the 
ground from a two-story barn. 


animal 





There was a commotion, and, 
quickly as possible, we climbed 
to the bank 
dead tiger was in sight. 


-but no 
Hol- 


lowing his tracks and drops of 


above 


blood, we trailed the beast in 
the jungle, back, back into the 
“palms the 
underbrush was one big tan- 
gled mass of thorns and net- 
work of delusions. Deeper and 
deeper into the jungle we went 
cutting our through 
with machetes and trying to 
fight off insects at the same 
time. 


and reeds, where 





way 


It was hot and close, and 

as each step took us deeper 

into the rotten mass it also carried us 
into a deeper darkness, until we were 
eventually compelled to abandon the 
ehase because we could no longer fol- 
low the trail. 
disappointment, for it made me feel 


To me it was a great 


like a man out hunting elephants with 
a bean-shooter. 

The first wild animal I was success- 
ful in putting entirely out of commis- 
sion with the small rifle was a water- 
dog, and a splendid specimen at that. 
It measured five feet in length and is 











COCOANUT TREE 


one of the largest seen in that vicinity 
The waterdog has the actions and ap- 
pearance of a seal and its fur is about 
It lives on land and in the 
water, and, like the 
When in the 
to hit with a 


swims with only its proboscis protrud 


as valuable. 
seal, feeds upon 
makes a 


fish. water it 


hard mark rifle, as it 


ing. The fur on its body is soft as 
eiderdown, but the skin on its long tail 
is rather rough. 

A splendid opportunity to secure the 
skin of a large boa constrictor slid by 
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when we ran into a snake that meas- 
ured about twenty feet long and eight 
thick. It was another case 
where a snap shot had to be made, and 
while one of the Indians poured the 


inches 


contents of his old single barrel muzzle 
loader shotgun into its hide I drove a 
rifle ball into its vitals. For a second 
or two the long, ugly reptile threshed 
the brush with its thick tail, and then 
pulled itself into its den—a deep hole 
at the root of a giant tree. It, too, like 
the tiger, left a trail of crimson behind. 

Among some of the rare birds I sue- 
ceeded in bringing down, was a beau- 
tiful white eagle. It was almost as 
large as our bald eagle and was snow 
white all over with the exception of 
the tips of its wings, which were black. 
A native skinned the eagle, and, not 
comprehending my instructions, threw 
everything into the river excepting the 
wings. 

Beautiful birds in Central America 
are without number and I shot several 
fine specimens, including a tiger eagle, 
long-shanked heron, white and scarlet 
ibis, aigrette, bill bird, turkey and par- 








rot. Of course the turkey and parrot 
we ate, and, by the way, parrots make 
good eating. They are a little tough, 
but when properly cooked their meat 
becomes tender and tastes like mallard 
duck. 

While in camp we never lacked fresh 
meat, for while the Indians were fish- 
ing, I shot game birds, and the way 
they were prepared gave them a de- 
licious flavor. The fish were baked 
whole in the ashes of the campfire. 
After cleaning the fish, the Indian 
cook would salt them and then roll 
them in a large leaf and then place 
them on the hot ashes, where they were 
left for more than an hour. When taken 
out the leaf would crumble like burned 
paper and there would be the baked 
fish steaming hot. The game birds 
would be placed in a large kettle to- 
gether with a half dozen sliced green 
bananas. A handful of salt would be 
added with water, and then the kettle 
placed on the fire. In about forty-five 
minutes the stew would be ready to 
serve, and then, in place of putting it 
on plates, it was all dumped into a 
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THE JUNGLE. 


couple of large green leaves and with 
a large spoon each man selected his por- 
tion and carefully placed it onto a 
smaller leaf which served as his plate. 
This way the Indians got along with- 
out plates, knives or forks. And it 
should be added, also, that they man- 
age to get along very nicely without 
dishrags or tea towels. 

The Mosquito Indian can keep bet- 
ter and cleaner camp with fewer arti- 
cles than any person I have ever seen 
in all my hunting experiences. He will 
go into the woods with nothing but a 
fish hook and line and a machete, and 
in a short time he will not only have 
a rainproof hut erected, but will have 
the table spread and a piping hot meal 
served. 

The second day in camp we ran short 
of bread, so I ordered the Indian cook 
to bake some, and here is the way he 
did it: He sprinkled flour on a large 
leaf and made dough without even wet- 


ting the leaf. Not having anything but 
a frying pan to bake it in, he used that 
and made a dozen nice round loaves in 
a short time among the glowing coals. 

All our camp meals tasted fine with 
the exception of one, and that was 
when the Indians insisted on my eat- 
ing part of a large iguana I had shot 
that morning. Now, if there is one 
thing that a Mosquito Indian likes bet- 
ter than another, it’s iguana. We were 
paddling up the river in the dory when 
an extra large iguana popped its head 
out from an overhanging branch. It 
was easy enough to shoot the iguana, 
but it would certainly fall into the 
river. I made this plain to the Indi- 
ans, but Napoleon said, ‘‘kill! kill! I 
fetch him!”’ 

Taking him at his word, I shot the 
iguana and it fell into the river, but 
as it did so, Napoleon hit the water at 
the same instant and a few seconds 
later his black head shot up out of the 
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NAPOLEON AND THE AUTHOR. 


water and a broad grin spread over his 
face as he held up the iguana in one 
hand. He had dived into the river with 
his clothes on and caught the iguana 
before it had gone ten feet under wa- 
ter. And that fool animal almost made 
me miss a meal. It was nothing more 
than a great big lizard. It was nearly 
four feet long, had short, stubby horns 
on its head and back and a round, 
plump, snake-like body, with four liz- 
ard-like legs. It was this the cook had 
skinned, roasted and served to me. But 
I balked. Every time I shot one of 
those immense lizards after that I 


warned the Indians to serve them when 
I wasn’t around. 

Iguanas are quite plentiful up the 
Wawashan River, and they afforded us 
much amusement. When on land they 
run like a blue streak, and when in the 
topmost branches of a high tree they 
will dive into the river like a rocket. I 
have seen them shoot out from the top 
branches of a tree over one hundred 
feet high and hit the water all sprad- 
dled out. When they struck it weuld 
sound like someone slapping the water 
with a large, wide board. And many 
times there would be two or three of 
them jump out of the same tree. 

Regardless of the fact that the gun 
I was using could not kill big game, 
I made an effort to kill a dante, or, as 
it is more commonly called, a moun- 
tain cow, or tilba. These beasts look 
more like an elephant than anything 
else. They are lead-colored, have three 
toes on each foot, short, stocky legs 
about six inches in diameter, tail eight 
inches long, and the male has a little 
trunk and a medium-sized head. The 
tilba goes lumbering along and is al- 
most as much at home in water as on 
land. He keeps quiet all day but moves 
about to feed and exercise at night. He 
has ten cutting teeth and an equal 
amount of grinders, and lives upon 
bananas, plants and roots. His hide is 
very thick and he has wonderful 
strength. We found a tilba trail close 
to our camp and we put in two days 
and part of one night trying to kill one 
but were unsuccessful. We then duga 
pit five feet deep and four feet wide, 
right in the trail, carefully covered it 
with reeds and grass and baited it with 
bananas, but the mountain cow was too 
wise for the game. 
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THE LANDING OF THE CUT-THROAT 





AARON V. BENSON 


Day after day of extreme and un- 
usual July heat were enough to cause 
a wail for the woods and ‘‘still places 
of the earth’? to ascend heavenward 
from all of the office men who could 
possibly frame an excuse for getting 
out of town. Two of us, at least, car- 
ried determination to the point of ae- 
tion and made immediate preparation 
for a hurried departure to that blessed 
region where the discord of the trolley 
ear is not heard, the demands of the 
telephone availeth not, but where the 
cool summer breezes caress the tops of 
the big pines, the friendly _ stars 
twinkle merrily down on the happy 
man who sleeps out o’nights, and the 
dashing stream affords the most de- 
licious music in the wilderness, while 
concealing with its utmost endeavors 
the fact that the big trout dwell in its 
rock-bound pools. 

In short, we were going trouting, 
and were perfectly content that the 
world should drift by us for the pres- 
ent. 

Bearing in mind the _ fact that 
‘‘What’s sauce for the goose,’’ ete., we 
asked our respective better halves to 
join in our exodus from civilization, 
and were surprised at the avidity with 
which the ladies accepted the invita- 
tion. We had really supposed that the 
discomforts of the life out of doors 
would have doubtful appeal to the dear 
girls when they reflected on the com- 
forts of town life and the continuous 
ready aid of the powder chamois; but 
not so; they declared they were at 
heart true cave women and were long- 
ing for an opportunity to demon-trate 
the fact to their doubting spouses. 





Brother, have you ever been awak- 
ened by the first erisp morning rays 
of a July sun and opened your eyes un- 
believingly upon a joyful green and 
silver landscape of trees, colossal rocks 
and rushing river, while the huge pine 
trees which are keeping a peacefully 
somnolent watch about your fragrant 
bed of boughs seem to smile with so- 
ciable amusement and say, ‘‘and with 
the privilege of all this about you, you 
spend most of your days in town—dust, 
heat, noise, worry—we don’t see why?”’ 

Such a breakfast as we had that 
morning, cooked over the campfire! 
We had tents and camp stove but had 
resolved to put them up only in ease 
of bad weather. 

As soon as we had breakfasted, we 
quickly got out our trout tackle and 
were away and along the alluring river 
which had been the object of our keen- 
est anticipation, especially since we had 
arrived late the evening before and 
heard the rushing, roaring cadences of 
its music. 

What a moment of keen, delightful 
anticipation as you make your first 
cast across the edge of a big, dark pool 
—the first cast for months—and how 
keenly you watch your Grizzly King 
and wonder whether your wrist has for- 
gotten its cunning, whether your nerve 
reflexes will still respond automatically 
when the first flash of brilliant energy 
appears like lightning from beneath the 
nearest submerged rock ledge! 

My first trout on this particular oe- 
casion was fairly hooked, and being of 
medium size, was quickly brought to 
basket. One should, for the purposes 


of anecdote, always land his first of the 
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season trout, for otherwise he is sure to 
be held up to scorn by the rest of his 
party, who have invariably landed 
theirs. 

Just following my first catch, my 
wife suddenly appeared behind me on 
the rocky bank, wearing an expres- 
sion of partly-suppressed excitement. 
‘“‘Come with me, quick!’’ she said, 
nearly knocking my hat into the river 
with a misdirected but expressive 
flourish of her trout rod. ‘‘There’s the 
biggest red trout in a pool below here, 
and he’s struck several times; but I 
ean’t hook him, though I’ve had him 
clear out of the water three times! Do 
come down and see if you can’t hook 
him.”’ 

‘Why, Nellie,’’ said I, ‘‘it can’t have 
been the same trout every time. Don’t 
you know there’s no trout will strike a 
second time after he’s been lifted out of 
the water, at least for several hours?’’ 

‘*Oh, I know it’s the same one every 
time. I can tell it because part of his 
back fin is gone.’’ 

Nellie quickly showed me where a 
huge boulder jutted out into the eur- 
rent which broke with a rush of spray 
around its outer face and swirled into 
a deep pool immediately below. To fish 
the pool it was necessary to climb care- 
fully out upon the boulder, and a cast 
was impossible owing to the bushes 
which thickly overhung the banks and 
the boulder itself. 

‘‘Now, look here, Nellie,’’ I said; 
‘I’m not going to have you lose your 
chance at that trout if he is really so 
foolish as to strike again. You’d be 
just as likely to hook him as I, next 
time. Try him again, and I’ll umpire 
and see fair play.”’ 

After some protest, Nellie worked 
her way cautiously out on the boulder 


and carefully swung her shortened line 
out to the upper and outer edge of the 
pool, letting the fly drift as it would 
across the water. The first time there 
was no sign of interest from below, but 
the second time Nellie lifted her fly 
carefully and swung it to the outer 
edge of the dark water, there was a 
flash of color, a mighty splash, and the 
monster was hooked! Nellie’s five- 
ounce rod was instantly bent double 
and the reel buzzed vigorously. Imme- 
diately I was out on the boulder, giv- 
ing her encouragement and trying to 
tell her how not to lose the beauty 
which was fighting vigorously and was 
still far from in the basket. I could see 
by Nellie’s tense expression that she 
was paying absolutely no attention to 
my advice, but with set mouth she was 
doing all in her power to prevent the 
big fellow from breaking the rod, run- 
ning away with all the line, or even 
pulling her off the rock into the pool, 
for footing was very insecure. 

I had lain down on the edge of the 
boulder with my landing net  out- 
stretched at arm’s length, but could 
not reach to within a foot of the water, 
and it seemed absolutely hopeless that 
she would be able to lift the big fish 
above the surface with that light tackle. 
He had dragged the line to the bottom 
of the pool and Nellie was giving the 
rod all the tension she dared in order 
to bring him up again. 

I was holding my breath with excite- 
ment and watching for his.next appear- 
ance, when like a flash he broke water 
at the side of the boulder just below 
me and leaped out apparently directly 
into my face. Of course I made a 
vicious sweep at him with the landing 
net—missed him—and the next instant 
(I grieve to tell it) felt myself slip- 



































ping, head first, off the smooth boulder. 
I struggled wildly to get back—and 
thereby accelerated my graceful, head- 
long descent into the pool. As with 
desperately-held breath I plunged into 
the dark water I could hear a wild 
scream from the rock above, and to my 
excited senses it sounded strangely like 
—laughter! 

After a long interval of ice-cold sub- 
mergence I was swept out at the lower 
edge of the pool and regained my feet 
on the shallows. After taking some 
much-needed breath and getting the 
water out of my eyes, the first object 
to come before my agitated vision was 
Nellie sitting flat on the boulder, play- 
ing her fish—and laughing loud and 
long. Had the trout not been tired by 
this time it would undoubtedly have 
been his opportunity to escape. He was 
near the lower edge of the pool, making 
little rushes here and there and as I 
had kept fast hold on the landing net 
I now waded out as far as I could with- 
out being swept off my feet by the cur- 
rent round the lower edge of the pool, 
and after several minutes’ wait Mr. 
Trout rushed carelessly within reach of 
the net and was fondly gathered in. 

After making my way round to the 
bank and up through the bushes with 
Nellie’s prize, I met her on the bank 
and she was trying hard to wear a con- 
trite expression. I was dripping and 
shivering, but could not blame her for 
laughing, for I could scarcely keep 
from laughing myself as I thought of 
the picture I must have made. 
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I assumed as severe an expression 
as I could and said, ‘‘Suppose I’d hit 
my heard on a rock. I might have 
drowned.’’ 

‘*O dear!’’ she said, and at once col- 
lapsed on a log and began to laugh 
again. ‘‘If only you could have seen 
yourself wriggling head-first off that 
rock into the water, like an eel! -O 
dear! O dear!’’ Then we both laughed 
until we were scarcely able to walk 
back to camp. | 

I procured dry clothes and we ex- 
hibited the big trout to the others of 
the party with much pride when they 
came in. He was a monster of the spe- 
cies known as the ‘‘cut-throat’’ trout, 
the under surface of his body being of 
a blood-red color. 

The possession of this king of the 
waters had the effect of making Nellie 
entirely unenvious of the very satisfac- 
tory catch produced by my friend and 
his wife, although at lunch time finny 
numbers were certainly worthy of con- 
sideration by ravenous appetites such 
as ours. 

When our all too short vacation time 
came to an end and we returned unwil- 
lingly to town, Nellie’s big, gaudy 
trout was awaiting us, having been sent 
ahead to be mounted. It still occupies 
a position of honor above the fireplace 
and is greatly admired by our friends. 

Many times have I seen a peculiar 
smile pass over Nellie’s face as she 
gazes reminiscently at the trout, and I 
display no curiosity as to the cause, for 
I feel sure I know why she smiles 
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“HALTS THE PARTY AND LINES THEM UP. YET HIS IS THE LASTING PLEASURE.” 


MOTION PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN THE HILLS 








A western sportsman tells of his success with such an instrument in photo- 
graphing wild game scores of miles froma railroad in an isolated locality: 











TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
S. N. LEEK 


There are three kinds of cranks: position? The last, but not least, is the 
The first, the kind that many boys be- camera crank, and to the ranks of this 
come initiated to when quite small; latter I must confess belonging, and | 
these are attached to grindstones. The must confess that they are held in about 
next kind of a crank is the boy grown as low repute as the other members of 
up, and I wonder if turning the grind-_ the crank family. 


stone had anything to do with his dis- Being a camera crank once caused : 
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me to be classed, aceused and adver- 
tised as a stage coach hold-up. It hap- 
pened in this way: I was in the Yellow- 
Park at the 
stages were held up and the passengers 
We had just taken Mr. Geo. 


stone time when eleven 


robbed. 


CLARK’S CROW A RARE 











BIRD. 


Eastman and party to the railroad at 
Yellowstone station and were returning 
home when the hold-up occurred just 
fifteen minutes ahead of us on the road 
between the upper Geyser Basin and 


the Thumb. Two of us had planned to 























HAVE CLIMBED OVER ROCKY 
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PRECIPICES TO ABOVE TIMBER-LINE.” 
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“AND DOWN INTO NEARLY IMPASSABLE 
CANONS.” 
leave the wagons, and on horseback go 
by trail through Norris Pass, via Sho- 
shone Lake, and again meet the wagons 
at Lewis Lake. We would thereby cut 
off about ten miles and put in this time 
gained in trout fishing. But when I 
heard of the hold-up, I said, ‘‘Nix 
on the Norris Pass trail. That hold- 
up fellow has gone that way, and 
when we come along the trail be- 
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,’ 


hind him on horseback— nix, not me.’ 

I only surmised that the hold-up 
would make his exit this way, but later 
it proved the correct guess. The day 
before I was in the Upper Basin with 
motion picture camera on my back, and 
one of the victims of the hold-up saw 
me there, and later when he got home, 
published the fact that he saw the ban- 
dit with his guns in a box on his back, 
and to avoid suspicion the box was 
used to make believe it was a camera, 
and that the carrier of the box and his 
companion were rough looking eustom- 
ers. To this latter charge I must plead 
guilty, as we were just completing a 
forty-day trip in the mountains. 

I joined the ranks of the camera 
cranks about twenty years ago, and 
learned from experience that often a 
good picture is lost because the camera 
is in the wagon ahead or on a pack 
horse. So it becomes a habit to carry 
it along, and because the operator some- 
times finds it necessary to halt the 
party and line them up, and at other 
times is lost from the party for hours, 
perhaps, hunting up some waterfall, 
rough canon or wild animal or bird, he 
is made to appear as a crank to those 
who do not take an interest in the art. 
Yet his is the lasting pleasure. My am- 
bition at first was to take pictures of 
scenery and people, but being in a coun- 
try with so much wild game, I began to 
practice on it, first merely to get a 
picture of the animal or bird, but now 
it is my ambition to get not only the 
individual, but his surroundings and 
works in the same picture: The bird 
and his nest, the beaver and his house, 
the elk and his winter or summer condi- 
tions, and so on. 

A camera crank will go to nearly any 
extreme to get a picture. -I have trav- 



































eled for days to take one view. I have 
lain for hours, till nearly frozen, wait- 
ing for the game to come just a little 


closer. I have climbed over 
rocky precipices, to above 
timberline, down into nearly 
impassable canons, have 
climbed trees to a dizzy height 
with a camera slung to me, 
and took some chances of get- 
ting hurt by wild animals, but 
only once did I get serious in- 
jury. I was a little over zeal- 
ous to get a near view of a 
bull elk, and he nearly got 
me. Before I realized the 
seriousness of the situation, 
one of his brow points was 
through my left arm, and, 
strange to say, I felt no pain. 
My greatest difficulty was to 
get my arm loose. This I 
finally succeeded in doing, 
and when I got beyond his 
reach he took his spite out on 
the camera. He punctured 
the bellows and finally 
knocked it into the creek. So, 
after all the risk, I lost the 
near view of a charging bull 
elk. The doctor in sewing up 
and dressing my arm made 
the comforting remark that I 
never again would have any 
use of the thumb on that 
hand. But in that he was 
mistaken. While I felt no 
pain (probably owing to the 
excitement of the moment) it 
more than made amends for 
that the next day. 


It was when the elk came down into 
the valley and suffered and died during 
the winter that I first saw where I 
might do some good with the camera. 
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A MOTION PICTURE FILM 
On the feed yard in winter 


fences. 
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So pictures of the great herds and of 
the dead and suffering, were scattered 
and published to the world. 


This at- 
tracted attention to the condi- 
tions. But then people were 
not so far advanced on the 
need of game protection and 
care as they are today. But 
gradually some little interest 
was awakened outside the 
state of Wyoming. But here 
the state officials denied the 
fact that the elk were suffer- 
ing and perishing as reported. 
This led me to the idea of 
getting a motion picture cam- 
era. I argued that with my 
experience I could operate 
such a camera and expose the 
film, and then by exhibiting 
these, the true state of condi- 
tions could be told beyond 
refute. 

The initial cost was great 
for me to bear. It required 
more of an outfit to take, de- 
velop and print motion pic- 
tures than I realized; and be- 
sides all this, I had to have a 
projecting machine and light. 
My success in taking the pic- 
tures was good nearly from 
the start, and truly and vivid- 
ly did the motion pictures il- 
lustrate the pitiful sights, and 
would bring tears from the 
eyes of the hardest hearted. 
I took pictures of the ranch- 
ers driving the elk from their 
corrals to save the hay for 
their cattle, when the elk 


were so weak they staggered as they 
ran, and fell for want of strength as 
they jumped the nearly snow-covered 
I took pictures of men walking 
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among elk and laying their hands on 
each animal as they passed, the animals 
being too weak to get out of the way, 
and the men stepping over the carcasses 
of the dead and dying elk as they 
passed along. I took pictures of chil- 
dren carrying small bunches of hay and 
dropping it before the starving ani- 
mals; of the elk crowding around, eat- 
ing hay from the hands of men, and pic- 
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the pictures and lectured in a number 
of big Eastern cities, and exhibited 
them for six weeks on the Orpheum 
circuit, and in a number of Western 
cities, altogether reaching probably 
200,000 people. They created a great 
deal of interest, and I think probably 
did more toward having the elk cared 
for by the federal government than 
any other one thing. For this I feel 
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CARRYING THE MOTION 
tures of the ranchers hauling sleigh 
loads of hay among thousands of starv- 
ing elk, showing them rushing for the 
hay like famished cattle. 

[ made a carrying case for camera, 
with shoulder straps, and though it 
weighed about twenty pounds, I could 
in this way earry it all day, either 
walking or on horseback. 

My success in taking the pictures 
was good, but my success as a show- 
man was only moderate. I exhibited 


PICTURE CAMERA 


THE AUTHOR SHOWN IN PICTURE. 
the outlay on my part was not made in 
vain. True, I have taken in some 
money, but deducting expenses, not 
enough to reimburse me for my outlay ; 
and I had sold many photographs of 
game and other views, too. But to 
practice picture taking as I do is very 
expensive. Without the small income 
from pictures sold, I would be obliged 
to discontinue it. 

I now have the negatives’ of the mo- 
tion pictures on hand, and the set I 





























A MAGAZINE 


used are the only positives ever printed 
from them; and my other negatives col- 
lected during my over twenty years of 
devotion to the work are very exten- 
sive and varied, and I feel sure if some 
good lecturer had a selection from the 
collection he could do well in a finan- 
cial way, as well as much good for 
game protection. 

My camera outfit is very complete, 
but probably too costly for the average 
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With my camera I[ have a printing ma- 
chine, for printing positives, and an 
Eastman developing reel. 
holds and the reel develops 200 feet of 
film at a time. 

I have a dark room, 10x16 feet, 
where all my photographic work is 
done. I do all my own developing and 
printing, as well as enlarging and 
making lantern slides. I buy my chem- 


The camera 
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THE MOTION 
amateur. I use a 6144x81%% outfit. It 
is adapted for glass plates, and I earry 
six double plate holders in leather case. 
The camera is fitted with a convertible 
Turner-Reich lens, focused at 1014, 18 
and 24 inches. With the circuit attach- 
ment it takes panoramic pictures 8 
inches in depth and any length up to 8 
feet, a complete cirele. I usually use 
film 4 feet in length, or one-half circle. 
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PICTURE CAMERA IN ACTION WITH THE AUTHOR AT THE THROTTLE 


icals in bulk and weigh it up for each 
formula. Without a teacher I experi- 
mented till the required results were 
attained, and no doubt am now far be- 
low what an expert would attain with 
the same material. I am considerably 
handicapped by being so far from the 
railroad and fresh supplies, which 


sometimes require a month to reach 
here. 








“WHEN THE NIGHT IS NOT TOO DARK ” 


THE WITCHERY OF THE NIGHT-LINE 


SHERIDAN R. JONES 


Ever fish the night-line? You know 
its charm if you’ve been there; if not, 
what a world of mystery awaits your 
first trial, what alluring pleasures will 
crowd round you from the shadows of 
the shore-line. Fancy alone can picture 
the fantastic forms that 
greet the night angler as he silently 
slips out into the darkness of a new and 
unknown world. 


weird and 


Think you know the 
river or the favorite lake; can name 
each rock and mark each grassy cove 
and bunch of pads? You’d better think 
it over, brother, for they get away. 
Some way, somehow, they steal away 
into the mysterious beyond and lose 
themselves in the shadows of the night. 
It’s a new world, a new river, a new 
lake that greets your initial effort to 
wet the night line, brother, and yet the 


pleasure of it! 
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It came to us by chance. We had 
fished through the evening hours with 
but little success and were drifting, 
listening to awakening night life in the 
woodland. Occasionally the clear-toned 
’poor-will called to his mate. From the 
depths of the timber came the quiver- 
ing ery of the secreech-owl and the mel- 
low voice of his larger brother. Away 
in the distance sounded the wail of 
some solitary wolf and the answering 
challenge of the farmer’s dog. The 
song of many insects came to us from 
the reed-lined shore or sounded close at 
hand as some _ venturesome beetle 
winged his way across the lake. Aside 
from this evening chorus, quiet was 
abroad upon the waters. Suddenly the 
water broke but a few yards from the 
boat and almost at the same time a 
splash announced that some monarch of 


























the depths had been roused from his 
daytime sleep to gather a few choice 
insects for the evening meal. Again, 
near the shore, another splash; then, 
here and there, still others joined the 
sport. Could it be that these were 
bass? Why not try with that white 
surface plug? More for the sport of the 
thing than with any hope of success the 
cast was made and the return started. 
Bang! Had a shell exploded in our 
vicinity I doubt if we would have been 
more surprised. We were fast to some- 
thing that lived, moved and seemed to 
have a being; but what it was, where 
it was or where it intended to go was 
quite another matter. 

Now it takes a pretty good fighter 
in daylight hours to get the scribe ex- 
cited, but this was something decidedly 
different. Excited doesn’t half do jus- 
tice to our state of mind as we endeav- 
ored to play this demon of the dark- 
ness. Excited? Well I should say yes! 
When you haven’t the slightest idea 
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where the fish is or what he is trying 
to do, only feel the tip bob, bob, bob, 
and yank, yank, yank and hear the 
reel screech as he takes out line, who 
wouldn't After 
seemed to be an hour of give and take 


get excited? what 
in the darkness we had him rolling on 
the surface beside the boat and after 
two or three unsuccessful attempts to 
slip the net under something we at last 
succeeded and a lighted match revealed 
—a two-pound bass. Two pounds! And 
I would have bet a hundred that he 
weighed at least ten! 

Well, right there we decided to make 
an evening of it, supper or no supper. 
After them we 
Dowagiae and a well-battered Coaxer; 
and what a time we had. 


went with the white 


Perhaps we 
would be casting and fighting yet were 
it not for the fact that we 
worse than amateurs and succeeded ad- 
mirably in 
snarled up that it was necessary to pull 


became 
thoroughly 


getting so 


for home and leave the best fishing for 











FANCY ALONE CAN 


PICTURE THIS “HOLE’’—AT NIGHT 
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large-mouthed bass that has ever fallen 
to our lot. Oh, yes, we had a few of 
them, six, I believe, and one tipped the 
scale at six and a half. And it all hap- 
pened in less than two hours with fully 
half that time engaged with sundry 
birds’ nests and choked reels. Ever try 
to straighten out a backlash in the 
dark, brother? Take my advice if you 
value the pureness of your vocabulary, 
and don’t. The words will come— 
they'll come even though you know 
them by sight only. Yet with it all, 
both pleasure and grief, we count it 
one of our red letter nights, for there 
we learned to wet the night-line! 

Equipment for taking black bass at 
night does not differ essentially from 
that used during the day; yet it is wise 
to choose a trifle heavier tackle for ob- 
vious reasons. You will not handle your 
fish as skillfully as by day, with the 
resulting strain on both rod and line. 
And then, too, you’ll need all the assist- 
ance a little extra weight and a trifle 
higher breaking strength will give you, 
for you will lose many a fine fish as it 
is. Strange, isn’t it, how much one de- 
pends upon the eye in playing a fish? 
Personally I never thought about it un- 
til I tried casting at night. One can 
learn a little of the game by making a 
few casts with the eyes closed, at least 
enough to discover that it is not all 
plain sailing. 

The rod question is easily settled— 
the steel by all odds is the favorite. 
The way it measures up in this style 
of angling is a pleasure to the fisher- 
man’s heart, for he knows it is a tool 
that will take abuse meekly and come 
back strong at the next cast. Here is 
the chance for the expert to laugh and 
extol the merits of the split stick, but 
my little five-foot Bristol has witnessed 
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that same smile disappear when the 
bamboo came to grief in trying to make 
a double turn around an oar that some 
way appeared in the darkness as the 
bass shot under the boat for deeper wa- 
ter. No, my friend, not the bamboo 
here unless you court disaster. 

In matters of the reel we have a 
wider field for our choice. The writer 
pins his faith to the South Bend anti- 
backlash, though perhaps another 
might prefer one of the other models of 
the self-thumbing or self-spooling habit. 
The choice was made because the anti- 
backlash comes nearest to the regular 
reel, causing the angler to do the major 
part of the work and yet freeing him 
from the danger that arises in not be- 
ing able to watch the speed of the lure. 
It is an ideal night reel and there is no 
doubt about it. Regular reels are fickle 
instruments in the darkness, regular 
breeders of profanity, yet they can be 
made to answer the purpose if no other 
type is available. The line should be 
the same as for day fishing, though 
perhaps of slightly higher breaking 
strength. Any good silk will do the 
work but should be discarded as soon 
as it begins to develop weak spots. 

And now the lures. <A surface bait, 
surely. It matters not whether it be 
the Dowagiae, Coaxer, Red Head, Sur- 
face Charmer, White Decker or other 
white or light colored creation. A lu- 
minous plug such as the Moonlight or 
L.. Coaxer is especially indicated when 
the night is pitch dark and the water 
clouded, but is not necessary in clear 
water under average conditions. These 
lures are all fish getters, yet if the wa- 
ter abounds in rushes and water grass, 
you had better tie up to Jamison?s 
Coaxer, the one best bet in weedless 
night plugs. I stand ready to prove at 
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any time and at any place that, given 
one bunch ef grass on a ten acre cove, 
I can snag it three times out of four 
with the ordinary two or three-gang 
surface lure. This offer is open to all 
comers, the only condition being that 
the fishing be done at night. One 
should remember also that it is not well 
to retrieve the lure as rapidly as by 
day since it seems more difficult for 
the fish to judge distance accurately in 
the darkness. 
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readers know where there is a good cat- 
fish ‘‘hole.’’ Now a catfish of reason- 
able maturity is a rather stiff proposi- 
tion on the night-line, and is not sur- 
passed as a morning’s bracer for the 
business of the day. And then some- 
times we do not care to make the effort 
that bass fishing demands; would rath- 
er take our ease with the pole in the 
boat clamp and commune with the old 
pipe or just lazy away a few of the 
night hours. Let me recommend night 











*"NOUGH SAID—BULL POUT '’N EEL, 


When the night is not too dark, some 
measure of success may be had by sur- 
face fishing with live bait. Large shin- 
ers and frogs are often good fish takers 
and have been used with good results 
by many anglers; yet the writer prefers 
the wooden plug and is convinced that 
it can not be surpassed as a surface 
lure for night fishing. 

But we need not give all our atten- 
tion to the black bass. Most of our 





fishing for cats; it’s great! This type 
of fishing demands good company, real 
companionship, to make it most success- 
ful. There will be plenty of spare time 
to talk and refill the briar, plenty of 
time for the spinning of yarns and the 
pursuit of the ever present “‘prober.’’ 
How will we do it? Just this wise: 

| know of no better lure for cats than 
the dead minnow. An old darky friend 

-a chronic sufferer from this disease 
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—insists that the bait must be caught 
between 11 and 12 in the morning, al- 
lowed to stand in a small amount of 
water in the sun until evening and then 
be packed in damp grass until fishing 
time demands its removal. Whether 
there is any special charm in this pro- 
cedure I do not know, but I do know 
—it catches the fish. By this treatment 
the bait becomes rather soft but seems 
to be all the more acceptable to his 
majesty, the cat. In fact, he has a 
rather perverted taste on the whole, 
choosing such delicacies as_ strong 
cheese, liver, chicken in’ards and other 
highly-scented bits of food, as any fol- 
lower of the net or trot-line will tell 
you if you can get ‘‘next’’ to his game. 
But for night fishing with the bait or 
casting rod, a minnow (live, dead or 
soft) or skinned frog is surely attract- 
ive. 

The hook does not need to be of the 
gigantic size used in connection with 
the trot-line, for we do not intend to 
stake our fish out for the night; in 
fact, a good bass hook is about right; it 
will stand all the strain that the line 
will take, anyway. A snelled pattern is 
of value, for the hook can then be 
threaded through the mouth, out at the 
gill and the point thrust through the 
body a trifle back of the dorsal fin. 
The sinker should be placed, not at the 
end of the line, but about ten inches 
above the lure. With this rig the min- 
now will float just off the bottom, 
headed up stream, and keep in constant 
motion though not swinging enough to 
appear too active. 

What a pleasure it is to sit in the 
darkness with the thumb resting lightly 
upon a free reel and feel the spool give 
a few inches of line; then a few more, 
then a few light jerks, lengthening out 
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into an even, steady pull, the signal to 
set the barb. With a quick wrist 
movement the hook takes firm hold in 
what seems to be a sunken log. Oh, 
yes, but is it? Well, hardly! You will 
have a fight, brother, and fight is the 
word! Ever cut out a five pounder? 
You’ve got to give it to him; he’ll 
put up the liveliest scrap that you 
will care to handle—in the dark, mind 
you. Then when you slip the net under 
him, just picture to yourself a plate 
stacked full of catfish steak fried to a 
turn and browned in butter, with its ac- 
companiment of flapjacks and coffee! 
Is there many a dish or many a fish 
that is its equal? 

There’s another good night-line fish 
that should not pass unnoticed. Know 
a ‘‘gang’’ of boys in your neighborhood 
that need looking after? It’s a good 
plan to be in on the nightly ‘‘doings’’ 
of said boys, good for your peace of 
mind and your movable October prop- 
erty, and also good for the boys if you 
meet them half way. How about taking 
a bunch of them down to the river after 
dark and fishing for bull-pout? Yes, 
take the ‘‘eats’’ along, and an extra 
large frying pan. Build a huge bonfire 
on the bank and get them all busy with 
the ‘‘yellow bellies’’ while you start 
the spuds a-roasting and fill the coffee 
ean. About the first thing you know 
some lad will connect up with an eel 
and then your hands will be full, for of 
course the said eel must go into the pan. 
Like as not you will be the only one 
who ‘‘dares’’ skin him. Don’t shirk 
now, for did you not tell ’em how fine 
fried eel used to taste when you were 
a boy? Now, a boy hates a quitter; 


stick it out at all hazard. Soon there 
are more than enough fish for the pan, 
and while a few of the lads are cleaning 
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the catch, the rest will be busily en- 
gaged with a few extras to take home 
to the folks. 

Ever see boys eat? Ever eat like a 
boy yourself? You will grow years 
younger for such a night. You will 
feel more like a man, for you have given 
that pleasure which would have been 
priceless to your boyish heart. And you 
will have a ‘‘gang”’ that will guard you 
and yours far better than any hand 
that commands by fear and force. Try 
it once, brother, and you’ll go again. 

There are, perhaps, three types of 
night anglers: One wedded to the sport 
because business precludes the enjoy- 
ment of many daylight trips; a second 
comes from shady nooks after the hot 
hours of the midsummer day have been 
spent, to take up the night-line as a 
lesser evil; the third shoves his boat out 
into the darkness because he is a dream- 
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er, a disciple of Nature, a lover of the 
great outdoors. To him no day is com- 
plete when darkness fails to contribute 
its quota of Nature secrets; no joy as 
sweet as that which comes from trying 
the untried. Yet perhaps there is a 
fourth—the angler who has never 
thought much about it; would have 
tried, only never seemed to go; couldn’t 
get anyone to go and play the fool game 
with him, and a score of other reasons 
for his natural timidity. Come! Let it 
be tonight! Why delay the start when 
a start is all you need? You have never 
half realized what it means to really 
know a river or a lake; you can never 
half appreciate the thrill of the savage 
strike and the glorious uncertainty of 
that first rush for freedom, until you 
have drifted away into the darkness, 
following the Red God’s call—the 
witchery of the night-line. 








“The Land of the Unborn Deeds” 


There is in each human mind a key 
to this land, a key that will open the 
door behind which the unborn deeds 
have wept for ages—have wept because 
men longed to perform them, and knew 
not how, or, if they knew, thought it 
not worth the candle. Open this door, 
and the good deeds pass in review, sub- 
ject to your beck and nod. Sages have 
wept for this key, and have passed it, 
while their eyes were blinded with 
tears. Some have sought for it in the 
rainbow of pleasure, but as they neared, 
a cloud obscured the sunlight—and the 
rainbow faded. It dazzles the eyes of 
the sluggard, tires the tireless and saps 
the life blood of the greedy—and yet 
they find it not, because it hangs on a 


golden string in the seldom frequented 
castle named ‘‘Silent Vigil.’’ 

It was there that Moses found it. 
There was soothed the voice that cried 
in the wilderness. It was there that all 
great men found the key to their orig- 
inal deeds. Read this ‘‘handwriting on 
the wall’’: ‘‘If it is not worth the 
price, move on.’’ The man behind longs 
for the silent hour where the pine trees 
whisper and the birds sing in chorus— 
secrets intended only for the gods— 
where the waterfalls fulfill the prom- 
ises of the angels and the wind plays 
divine music on the golden string where 
dangles the key that unlocks the door 
behind which weep the unborn deeds. 

JOHN CRONY. 






























































SOME OF CALIFORNIA’S FLOWERS. 

The upper scene in the illustration shows a field of California poppies; in the center circle is a 
blossom of the Matilija popvpy: the lower scene shows a bush of the Matiliia poppy in bloom, domesti- 
i some blooms of the Mariposa lily; and the right hand panel shows 


cated: in the left hand panel are 
a cluster of full-blown California poppies (Eschscholtzia), 
























THREE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS OF CALIFORNIA 
GEORGE H. STIPP 


The wild flowers of almost any sec- 
tion of California where they abound 
are sO numerous and varied in their 
beauty that it is hard to differentiate 
between them in point of attractive- 
ness. Even the most modest of them 
yield, under careful inspection, forms of 
beauty unknown to and unappreciated 
by the casual observer. It would be a 
prodigious task to attempt to select 
three of the most beautiful field flow- 
ers of California which has, in times 
past, been a wonderful and variegated 
garden transcendent charm 
never tired one of esthetic nature. The 
beauteous carpetry of Nature has, in 
large part, given way, in the name of 
progress, to the ruthless tearing up of 
the fields for agricultural purposes; 
yet, in the wilder parts of the Golden 
State’s topography, still dwell 
fructify many beautiful varieties of 
natural flora, the 
finer sorts have disappeared and are 
forgotten. 

In choosing for this article three spe- 


whose 


and 


although some of 


cifie types of floral beauty indigenous 
to this soil, the writer is not attempting 
to set a standard by saying that they 
are the most beautiful flowers of Cali- 
fornia. It is sufficient to say that they 
are among the most beautiful, for there 
are many wild flowers (and tame as 
well) which in themselves have inherent 
qualities of charm that appeal superior 
to others, owing, in a measure, to the 
temperament of the observer, his per- 
sonal taste and his angle of view. 

THE CALIFORNIA POPPY. 


Much has been said in praise of 
the California poppy (Eschscholtzia) 





which abounds in field and on hillside 
in such _ brilliant, profusion 
through a large part of the year. Ef- 
fort upon effort has been made to de- 


golden 


pict with brush and pigment its rare, 
rich beauty, and the task has been 
given up as hopeless, for there is a 
lustrous, silken, evasive beauty in the 
texture and this 
flower that defies the gift of man to 
gather in lasting form. 

It is a flower that 
warmth 


form of prolifie 


loves sunshine, 
and moisture. It thrives on 
rocky, sunny slopes, among the crev- 
ices and loose earth and creeps tender- 
the tall 
rearing high its’ éffulgent 
Within 
the very heart of the unfolding silken 


ly upward among grasses of 
the field, 


bloom to be kissed by the sun, 


petals, the drowsy bees hum and whir 
away to their hives laden with weighty 
packages of rich yellow pollen with 


which to feed their young. And when 


the fruetifying work of the sun and air 
is done, the petals fall, and a long, 
slender, circular pod forms, in which 
are enclosed hundreds of minute poppy 
These pods, when ripe, burst 
with a resounding pop, and by the 
spring-like rebound of the shell, which 


seeds. 


splits into several parts, the seeds are 


seattered at considerable distances 
from the mother stem. 


LAS MARIPOSAS 
(The Butterflies.) 


Among the foothill flowers of the 
Sierras, probably the so-called ‘‘ Mari- 
posa Lily’’ stands pre-eminent. This 
is really a tulip belonging to the calo- 
chorti family, of which there are many 


the well-known §hairbell, 
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varieties, 
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‘‘fairy lantern,’’ or globe tulip, being 
a member. The Mariposa plants have 
long, grasslike blades, and when in 
flower, the blooms are held high in the 
air by slender stems. They are larger 
than those of the poppy, some of them 
spreading three or four inches in diam- 
eter when full blown. They have three 
petals and bear several large elongated 
stamens of pronounced type. The gen- 
eral color scheme is white, yellow, pur- 
ple or a rich, winelike red, and each 
petal is marked with beautiful color 
spots, or ‘‘eyes,’’ in delicate tracery 
and deep in color similar to the ‘‘eyes’’ 
of the peacock’s feather. Held high in 
the air on long, delicate stems, the 
waving movement of these blossoms in 
the breeze resembles the erratic flight 
of gaily-colored butterflies, wherefore 
the Spanish name of ‘‘Las Mariposas.’’ 

The beauty of these flowers, their 
purity, and at the same time their rich- 
ness in color and tracery, lures ever- 
lasting admiration. In common with 
the California poppy, they are easily 
domesticated, and the tiny bulbs 
planted in well-drained and light soil 
will bring forth vigorous plants and 
many flowers. 
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THE MATILIJA (OR MEXICAN) POPPY. 


Probably one of the least known and 
most remarkable of the California wild 
flowers is the Matilija poppy. The 
plant is large and bushy, eight to ten 
feet in diameter and grows six to eight 
feet high. It is found on the sunny 
canon slopes of the Coast Range of 
mountains, and, with some care may be 
domesticated. Mr. Leonard Coates, an 
able nurseryman of Morgan Hill, in 
Santa Clara county, Cal., having had 
remarkable success in introducing the 
Matilija into the home garden. 

The flowers are rare in beauty. The 
blossoms are large, the petals extend- 
ing over an area of six to eight inches 
in diameter, of the purest and most del- 
icate white imaginable. The texture is 
filmlike with delicately corrugated sur- 
faces, spreading out in flat, panlike 
form. The center is large, and a bril- 
liant yellow button of clustering sta- 
mens with a well-defined pistil adds 
due richness of color to the flowers. 
Many of these blossoms are borne upon 
a single bush, where they must be seen 
to be enjoyed, for they resist plucking 
and wither quickly. 


The Absent Stenographer 


The business man who has let his stenographer go off 
on her vacation, and who tries his hand at manipulating 


the typewriter himself for the 
the following skit on the subject, in 


first time will appreciate 
Life, addressed to 


the author’s absent stenographer. 


With how sad steps, Oh Mayme,, I cliMB the stair, 
Andview myy office, nowa lone ly scene! 
Oppresxed?, I sit medown at thy macghine 

To do my corrwspindeNce, once thycare. 

I miss tHee$! not alon3 thAt thhoU wast FAir, 
Butthat thou didst achieve witjh joyous mien 
The ketters thst will drivemeMad i ween!5 

The tasks that nOw a ippk of strqngeness wearr. 

even thuss two days, And Two dats m9re,I toil4d 
And coUld not conq8er,,howso(er I Tri3d: 

These d3volish keys hav all my $fforts Foild, 
While powwer of spwling is tome deniedfi 

Abh,, donotwait till all my pqper’s spoi8led — — 
Come baxk, coME BQCK again,,to bless-and gUidE! ! 
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No. 24—Time 


In the northern sky at night is the first 
clock face man ever saw. The North Star 
is the centerpin and the Great Dipper is the 
hour hand. In Nature there is no minute 
or second hand, or fifth of a second hand, 
which we commonly call a_ stopwatch. 
There are various other means of measur- 
ing time, by the use of electricity, wheels, 
rays of light, etc., down to perhaps the one- 
millionth, or even less, of a second, which 
will be mentioned later. But in Nature 
there is nothing but the hour hand, the 
Great Dipper. The hour hand on our watch 
faces moves in an opposite direction than 
does the Great Dipper, and just why this is 
so I do not know. Our watch hands move 
from left to right, we read from left to right 
along the line and page, yet some men do 
exactly the opposite. In some parts of the 
world men nod their heads to mean “No” 
and shake them to mean “Yes.” These facts 
I can only record, but cannot explain. I’ve 
often noticed the same thing in the women 
I have known. 

When we lay back from the fire and look 
up at the stars we are looking at the only 
clock man has ever known, or probably 
ever will know. All our clocks and watches 
are more or less accurate machines to rep- 
resent the starry heavens, and we have to 
adjust them constantly by the stars. 

As for the sun, it is the most irregular 
time keeper we know. Sol gets up and goes 
to bed about as he pleases, and is on time 
only a few days in the year. Often he is 
nearly half an hour late or ahead of time. 
His job is to make days, and see what a 
muss he makes of it! No two days together 
are of equal length, and careless old Sol 
does not even take the trouble to put the 
same number of days into any one year. 





So we men invent leap years, and other 
makeshifts to help the sun out, but the 
result is never satisfactory. Nvery few 
centuries we have to overhaul and remake 
our calendars, all because the sun and the 
stars keep different time. 

The moon, that fair but troublesome lady, 
has charge of month making and attends 
to her work even worse than does the sun 
When she should be right on the job she 
is usually full, or else has disappeared en- 
tirely. The Indians, as everybody knows, 
registered time by “snows” for a year; by 
“moons” for months, and by ‘sleeps’ for 
days, or rather nights. In other words, they 
did not use the stars at all for timekeepers. 

In fact, none of us really keep time by 
the stars except indirectly, but actually by 
the earth itself. We depend on the revolu- 
tion of the earth as our most exact time 
keeper, regarding the earth as a huge watch 
wheel, and use the stars only to tell us how 
far the earth has revolved during two 
events, the time between which we wish 
to measure. But the earth has at least 
three separate revolutionary movements, 
which reveal themselves in the stars as 
seen from the earth, namely—The earth 
revolves around itself like a top, which 
makes the day, or the sun apparently to 
rise and set; the earth revolves around the 
sun, which makes the year, and the sea- 
sons. And once every twenty-six thousand 
odd years the earth again revolves around 
itself, but not in a line passing through the 
poles of daily revolution, which slow turn- 
ing we call the procession of the equinoxes. 

Now take out your dollar Ingersoll watch, 
look at it, and you will begin to realize that 
it is the most wonderful piece of machinery 
in the world. Consider the heavenly — 
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barely outlined above; then, that all those 
movements of the skybodies have been 
packed into the little metal pillbox in your 
hand, and the rifle becomes like a hollow 
broomstick and the locomotive like a tub 
rolling downhill. Drop a locomotive one 
yard and you have probably wrecked it; 
drop the watch and it usually ticks right 
along the same as ever. The watch ticks 
five times a second, 300 times a minute, 18,- 
000 times an hour, 332,000 times a day, 121,- 
180,000 times a year. 


In round figures, if the dollar watch keeps 
time to within one minute a day—and most 
dollar watches do far better than that—then 
it misses only one bullseye out of every 
1,100 shots—ticks—and what rifle can equal 
that record? And what rifle will fire over 
120,000,000 shots with less than one miss 
out of 1,000, and still be in good working 
order? The dollar watch does this. Our 
best watches, trained to one second a day, 
miss the bullseye only once out of every 60,- 
000 shots, and when we have a watch, as 
some men have, that keeps time to within 
from three to five seconds a month, then 
these wonderful machines miss fire only 
once in every half a million shots. Here 
we are speaking of pocket watches, remem- 
ember, subject to all kinds of motion and 
changes of heat. 


A watch is only a clock designed to be 
carried, and to keep accurate time in spite 
of disturbing outside motion. The inside 
“works” of all watches, clocks and chro- 
nometers are the same in general plan, the 
same as most double-barreled shotguns are 
practically alike in design. Cheap or ex- 
pensive guns or watches differ mostly in 
workmanship and quality of material. To 
make a $500 watch the watchmaker takes a 
$25 watch, turns a screw here and another 
there several times a week for six months 
or a year, till the watch will keep time to 
within a few seconds a month; then it is a 
$500 watch. The extra cost is only in the 
highly-skilled human labor; not in the ma- 
terial or design of the movement. I used 


to think, before I investigated the matter, 
that various makes of watches were made 
on different designs, but I soon found out 
that for the same price every reliable watch 
is practically alike. 
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Every watch is made thus: First is the 
mainspring. “The better the watch the 
longer the mainspring” is almost a proverb 
among watchmakers. The reason for a long 
mainspring is that the longer the spring the 
more even is the pressure, and that means 
that the watch does not run slower and 
slower as the mainspring gradually un- 
winds. Cheap watches, say from $1 to $10 
or $15 for the movement alone at retail, 
have short mainsprings. A long mainspring 
will cause the watch to run for nearly two 
days without winding, but it is liable to lose 
time after the first thirty-six unwound 
hours, especially if carried on the body. 
The weaker the mainspring the more out- 
side motion upsets the timekeeping quali- 
ties of the watch. 


After the mainspring comes. several 
wheels, cogged into each other, called the 
“train.” The first one moves the hour 
hand, the next moves the minute hand and 
the last one moves the second hand. In 
theory there are but three wheels, but in 
practice there have to be several others to 
make the three hands all turn in the same 
direction, from left to right. 


Then comes the escapement and the bal- 
ance wheel. This is the real part of the 
watch. The second wheel goes around 
much like a buggy wheel, and the escape- 
ment is like a boy who keeps poking a stick 
in between the spokes at regular intervals 
The escapement proper is the stick, and the 
balance wheel is the small boy. There are 
various kinds of escapements, called by va- 
rious names, such as “cylinder escapement” 
or “lever escapement,” etc., but all this is 
only a watchmaker’s refinement, and one is 
as good as the other. The escapement is 
very simple in principle, but it could not 
well be even outlined here, and needs illus- 
trations to make it plain. The fact that one 
is as good as another is another for us 
here. 

All balance wheels are practically alike, 
that is, those of good or even medium qual- 
ity. The balance wheel is made of the hair- 
spring and the wheel proper. This wheel 
is like a wagon wheel if one were to saw 
through the tire and felly in two places on 
opposite sides of the axle. The rim of the 
wheel is made of two different kinds of 























metal, usually steel and brass, just as the 
wagon wheel has a wooden felly and an iron 
tire. In this rim are small screws, used to 
make the wheel balance exactly. Now the 
balance wheel rim is so made to overcome 
the disturbing effects of heat and cold on 
the watch. 

When the watch is cold the mainspring 
and hairspring—there are only two springs 
in any watch—are of course stiffer and tend 
to run faster, also the diameter of all the 
wheels grow less because of the contraction 
of the metal. But the divided rim of the 
balance wheel, made of two metals that con- 
tract and expand unequally under all de- 
grees of heat or cold, gets larger when 
cold and smaller when warm, hence coun- 
teracts the effect of heat and cold on the 
other wheels and springs. We now have all 
the essential parts of any watch. 

In clocks the mainspring is often replaced 
by some other motive power, like a weight 
wound up, and the balance wheel is replaced 
by the pendulum. It is an odd fact that the 
watch escapement invented centuries 
before the pendulum was. In clocks even 
the pendulum has to be made with several 
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hollow tubes for the string, and these tubes 
filled with quicksilver, to overcome the 
shortening of the pendulum when it 
colder, hence will swing faster. 

Now we come to various extras in a 
watch, such as jewels. The common im- 
pression, due probably to the word “jewel,” 
that the jewels in a watch are valuable as 
such is wrong. The jewels in even a first- 
watch—costing from $100 to $1,000 
are not worth over 50c to $1 each at the 
most. No one need fear having the jewels 
stolen from his watch, as the jewels are 
not worth the work of taking out and re- 
placing with common fittings, besides it 
would break most of the jewels to remove 
them, unless skillfully done. The best jew- 
els are of real diamond, ruby or sapphire, 
because of their hardness, and are practi- 
cally worthless for anything else, because 
being mere chips. The jewels to a watch 
are what the bearings are to an engine, and 
give life, or long usage. The life of a 
watch with good care is about two years 
for every jewel, and about one year per 
jewel with ordinary care. Seventeen jew- 
els make a good watch, although occasional- 
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ly from twenty-five to thirty 
used, but are not necessary. 
teen-jewel watch will keep good time for 
from twenty to forty years, if given proper 
care. A watch 
once a year or it is spoiled. 

All modern 
ing but are set in two ways, either pendant 
or lever set. 


jewels are 
A good seven- 


must be cleaned and oiled 


watches are now stem-wind- 
The pendant set is with the 
winding stem, and is usually tabooed in rail- 
road work, because accidental pressure may 
reset the watch unknown to the 
Lever set is 


owner. 


used in railroad watches for 
safety reasons. For ordinary use there is 


practically no choice. 


Men’s watches usually come in three 
sizes: No. 18, the largest; No. 16, medium 
size, and No. 12, the small size. The 


smaller the watch the harder it is to make 
same timekeeping qualities considered 
hence the No. 12 size costs from a third to 
a half as much again, for same quality, as 
the No. 18 size. 
sidered 


Sizes below No. 12 are con- 


women’s sizes, and while usually 
fairly accurate in good makes, are not as 
reliable as the men’s sizes, because of their 
smaller size. 

A good make of a watch, costing say $100 
new, may be practically worthless if worn 
out or, even if nearly new, if it has been 
abused or injured. 


you pick up a $50 watch; drop that a few 


Drop a $100 watch and 


times or run it too long without cleaning, 


and you have only a $10 watch. Buying any 
watch second-hand is a risky proceeding un- 
less one thoroughly knows watches. A $100 
well-known watch in a pawnshop may be as 
good as new, or it may not be worth $5. It 
all depends on the care it has had. Also, a 
poor watchmaker can, and usually does, 
practically ruin a watch, simply by 
throwing it out of its exquisite adjustment 
The value of any movement, remember, is 
solely in this fine adjustment of every part 


good 


to every other part. 
There are three 
filled and plated. For all practical purposes 


kinds of solid, 


cases; 


the gold filled case is the best, being 
stronger and lighter. A good filled case 


often contains more gold than a cheap solid 
case. The open-face case is by far the most 
practical. 

A railroad that 
time on a railroad train to one second a day 


watch is one will keep 
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—thirty seconds per month. In a filled case 
such a watch costs from $40 to $60 and in 
a solid nickel case—the strongest of all 
cases—from $30 to $40. 

For ordinary wear an open faced, twenty: 
five year, gold-filled, seventeen-jewel, No. 
16 size watch of any standard make costing 
from $25'to $35 is perhaps the most desir- 
able, all things considered. Personally I 
used to have a $200 No. 18, solid gold hunt 
ing case, twenty-one jewel watch, tuned up 
to less than five seconds a month; but to- 
day I pack a gun-metal two-dollar No. 12 
watch that, in a city, where one can set 
his watch every day with a glance, I find 
more convenient, and just as useful. 

For the same price there is no choice 
whatever between the various standard 
makes of watches. They are practically the 
same thing. The whole thing is in one word 
—‘‘Adjusted.” That is the dividing line be- 
tween a good and a common-place time- 
keeper. Buy a new watch of any good 
make with the word “Adjusted” engraved 
on the movement, and that includes all the 
rest of it, such as compensation for heat 
and cold, ete. 

The finer the watch the harder it is to 
care for, and the more liable to be injured. 
A very fine movement is soon ruined if sub- 
jected to many jars, such as given the watch 
if its owner is on a bucking horse, or jumps 
on and off street cars violently. In fact, the 
chronometer escapement will not stand this 
treatment at all, and is liable to stop, or 
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even to be ruined, if so used. Hence the 
chronometer escapement is seldom used on 
watches. A chronometer, by the way, is the 
finest and most delicate escapement known, 
and is used only on very fine clocks. It is 
too delicate for watch purposes, as a rule, 
and would not keep good time on a railroad 
train or horseback. The difference between 
a chronometer and other escapements is 
only a few seconds a month, anyway, perhaps 
not over one minute a year, so what’s the 
use! Except for getting ship time at sea, of 
course, where life and death hangs on every 
second between the chronometer and the 
sextant. 

I have given most of my space to the 
watch, because the watch in your pocket is 
at the same time the best known and the 
least known piece of machinery in the world 
and because in a watch are summed up 
practically all methods of keeping time. Not 
one watch owner in a thousand, perhaps 
in five thousand, knows what is outlined 
here. It took me over a month of hard 
work to dig out these facts, and I found that 
many watchmakers even did not know most 
of them, and cared even less. 

As for what time itself is—that is one 
of the great unanswered questions of the 
universe. All we can say about it is that 
“Time is the succession of events.” In 
other words, if nothing moved nothing 
would happen, and there would be no such 
mental conception as time, because there 
would be no need for it. 


THE HOUR THAT’S BEST. 


Of all the day, the hour that’s best 

Is when the sun sinks in the west, 

And birds are twitt’ring in the nest, 
Softer and softer, till they cease, 

And o’er the earth spreads wondrous peace; 
When twilight shadows gently creep, 

And very nature seems to sleep, 

In her soft cloak of silence dressed, 

And calmly, sweetly sinks to rest— 

Of all the day, this hour is best. 


JOSEPH EDWARD HARGRAVE. 
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The Anglers’ Fireside 


April and Dreams Realized. 


Brothers of the Angle: — 

Once again fickle, feminine April is here. 
How we have looked forward to the day 
when her warm winds would unlock the fet- 
tered streams and make fishing possible! 
In many of the states trout season opens 
with the first day of the month, though in a 
great majority it is not until the fifteenth 
that we may cast the seductive fly or lus- 
cious earth-worm; while in still other states 
the great day does not arrive until May. But 
it is a great day, always. The bass fisher- 
man looks forwaré to the opening day on his 
fish with excitement and pleasure, but not 
with quite the same pleasure and excitement 
which the trout fisherman experiences, for 
with the latter fisherman trout are the first 
fish of the year to be captured, Most bass 
devotees dull the edge of desire by catching 
a few trout on the first days of the season, 
but the simon-pure trout fisherman has no 
way of satisfying his desire until the great 
day arrives. With what eager expectation 
we have looked forward to this day. How 
we have furnished tackle and-made ready 
our paraphernalia, dreaming impossible 
dreams the while, mayhap. But at last the 
great day is here, here, here. 

On the fifteenth of March I saw a blue- 
bird, first glad harbinger of spring, and 
right glad was I to greet him of the sky- 
kissed backed. Two days later, or on tre 
seventeenth of March, I saw a meadowlark, 
and listened with all my ears while he shout- 
ed joyously, “Spring-o’ the year.” Lord bless 
you, but did I not know it? Had I not felt 
its stealthy approach for weeks, even while 
yet the snow lay deep upon the ground? 
Sure I had, for I am of that select company 
known as “trout-fishers,” than which there 
is no more responsive folk alive. Your true 
fisherman knows “it is not all of fishing to 
fish,” or of living to live, as for that. 

No, I am not going to say anything here 
as to the respective merits of fly and bait 
fishing, reserving such discussion for other 
time and pages. Now I am interested in just 
fishin’, For the nonce I do not much care 


what you use for lure or tackle, so long as 





you get out in God’s great out-o’doors, where 
the birds sing and the gentle spring flowers 
are springing into life and beauty. Later I 
will talk tackle till you can’t rest, and do 





Opening day. 


my best to prove to you that there is more 
joy derived from the use of good tackle than 
from the employment of a primitive outfit; 
but here and now I desire to utter my feeble 
word in defense of fishing, just plain, every- 
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day fishing. Somewhere back of us were 
hairy fore-fathers who won their flesh food 
from the limpid streams with strange, crude 
tackle. Now that the days are lengthening 
and the birds calling to us, they, those an- 
cient fore-lathers, are reaching down 
through us, and we say simply, “the Red 
Gods’ call.” Ah, the call of the Red Gods, 
who shall deny its reality? As boys we all 
fished, and now we are boys once more, in 
spirit at least, so slam the desk shut and 
lock the office door; the law is off once 
more. 

And you of this fireside, may this open 
season be good to you; may your fondest 
dreams be realized, the best of luck be your 
portion. May no untoward incident happen 
to mar the pleasure of your first day on 
creek bank, come it when it may. Though 
perhaps I shall be fishing a thousand miles 
away from your “stamping ground,” I shall 
certainly be with you in spirit, rejoicing 
with you as that big one which lay concealed 
behind that moss-grown rock, comes van- 
quished to creel. 

I can not close this “sermon” without a 
word of thanks and gratitude to all those 
good fellows who have gathered from the 
four points of the compass to offer their 
congratulations and felicitations. Letters 
are piling up and I can plainly see that we 
are sure to have an angling department well 
worth while as well as different from others. 
We are not seeking to be different from 
others just for the sake of being odd, but 
because we are impressed that the fisher- 
men themselves know what they want bet- 
ter than any editor can. There is a good 
big crowd on one side of the fire, but the 
Anglers’ Fireside is no make-shift fireplace 
built into a blank wall; rather it is a great 
big round open fire with plenty of room. So 
come in, fellows, there is plenty of room 
and warmth for ali. Crowd up a little closer. 
Now, then, all together, “The fishing season 
is open.” O. W. SMITH, 

Angling Editor. 


Letter No. 16.—Bass Fishing in Washington. 


Editor Angling Department:—Ag yet I 
have been unable to acquire any pictures of 
fishing in this neck of the woods, but en- 
close you instead a couple of pictures from 
a local paper with pictures therefrom also. 
Surely I need not say anything further re- 
garding Washington fishing. The bass are 
among the gamest fish, those caught in 
American Lake have great fighting power. 
Hoping that I may be able to send you some 
actual photographs, I am, Yours truly, 
Victor Wilson, Tacoma, Wash. 


BIG BLACK BASS, 


Victor Wilson, Age Twelve, Catches One 
Weighing Five and a Quarter Pounds. 


Fishing with his father, Andrew E. Wil- 
son. 116 South Twenty-seventh street, yes- 
terday, at American Lake, Victor Wilson, 


twelve years of age, took out what is prob- 
ably the largest black bass ever caught at 
the lake. The bass measured exactly twen- 
ty-two inches in length and weighed five 
and a quarter pounds. The writer weighed 
and measured the fish. Young Wilson 
brought in as fine a string of bass as any 
angler would wish to catch. Seven in all, 
they ranged in size from the large one to 
four about fourteen inches long. Another of 
the fish weighed a little over four pounds. 

“That big one I caught with artificial 
bait,” said young Wilson, as he gazed into 
the show window of the Kimball gun store, 
where the fish had been placed on exhibi- 
tion. “I cast for him and when he took the 
bait I thought he was going to pull me out 
of the boat. Gee, but it was fine sport. Say, 
I'm goin’ out again tomorrow. Hundreds of 
persons stopped to see the bass. Old anglers 
say it was one of the finest strings they had 
ever seen. 

We reproduce herewith one of the clip- 
pings. Unfortunately the pictures from the 
newspaper were of such sort as to be diffi- 
cult of reproduction, so we are unable to 
use them. However, we are glad for the let- 
ter and clipping, proving as they do grand 
lass fishing in the West. Probably some 
cf our Eastern readers will be surprised to 
learn that such truly great bass fishing is 
to be found upon the far sides of the Rockies. 
A five-pound bass is enough for one day 
any time.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 17.—The Wall-Eyed Pike. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am a lit- 
tle confused regarding a fish we have here 
in Wisconsin commonly called wall-eyed 
pike. I was told the other day by a man 
who pretended to know that the pike was 
not a pike and the pickerel was. How about 
it? C. S. FRANK. 

Answer.—The pike, so-called, does not be- 
long to the pike family at all, but to the 
perch. You are rightly informed that the 
pickerel is a pike, as is also the great north- 
ern pike and musky, but that has little to do 
with the matter in hand. If you will exam- 
ine the next wall-eye you take you will dis- 
cover at once that it closely resembles the 
common yellow perch, whose cousin. so to 
speak, it is. In the photo which accompa- 
nies this letter you can easily pick out the 
single pickerel—true pike—shown; all the 
others are wall-eyes. I strongly recommend 
that when speaking of the wall-eye we leave 
off the word pike entirely, thus saving much 
confusion. As you know the wall-eye has 
Many other names, such as: dory, vellow 
pike, pickerel, okow, green pike, jack selmon, 
saln.on, ete.,ete, As to its game and food 
qualities little need be said. While many 
anglers seem to think it a poor game fish 
I am ready to be quoted as saying that upon 
a five-ounce casting rod it will give the 
fisherman plenty of sport. I have fished for 
the wall-eye since boyhood and always found 
it ready to strike at artificial or live bait. 
It does not fight upon the surface as does 
the black bass, but deep down in the water 
it butts away with bull-dog tenacity, test- 
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A string of wall-eyes and one pickerel. 


ing line and leader. A twelve-pound wall- 
eye will give you plenty of sport for one 
day. I know of few fresh water fish of 
equal value when in the pan, its flesh be- 
ing firm, flaky and sweet. It may be one 
of the “common” fish, but if anglers knew 
it as I do I am sure there would be no ques- 
tion in their minds regarding its value.— 
O. W. S. 
TAME TROUT CHEWS GUM 


Aiso Likes Eats from Owner’s 


Candy and 
, Hand. 

Winsted, Conn., Jan. 1.—‘‘Pete,” a tame 
trout at Highland Lake, has acquired a taste 


for sweets and also chews gum. The fish, 
following a New Year’s dinner today of bits 
of roasted turkey and liver, was given mo- 
lasses candy, which he chewed until it melted 
in his mouth. When the chewing gum was 
dropped into the deep walled spring where 
Pete lives the year round he quickly took it 
in his mouth and began chewing. Half an 
hour later he was still chewing the gum 
while leisurely swimming about in a circle. 
The trout now weighs fully on* pound and a 
half and will respond to its name and eat 
from its owner’s fingers when hungry. 
There are fish stories and fish stories, and 
the above is one of them. I think a cer- 
tain fishing President said or intimated that 
he believed all fish stories, but I am sure 
the above would prove too much for his 
credulity if he were still on the fishing side 
of life. I presume I should offer some apol- 
ogy for relating the above to the staid and 
sober members of this circle, but if excuse 
is needed it may be found in the oft-repeated 
apothegm, “It is not all of fishing to fish.” 


—O.:W. 8: 


Letter No. 18.—Proper Length and Weight 
of a Casting Rod. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am in the 
market for a casting rod and am somewhat 
in doubt as to the proper length and weight 
and as to whether it is better to get a one, 
two or three piece rod. Will you kindly 
come to my aid through the pages of Out- 
door Life.?—C. B. C. B. 


Answer.—One could not answer the above 
without running athwart some fellow’s ideas, 
so I can only give you my conclusions. The 
proper length is somewhere between four 
and a half and five and a half feet; you 
might say five feeet about right, though I 
use the longer rod in my casting. The 
weight should be under five and a halt 
ounces, all depending upon your ability to 
handle light tackle. As to the number ot 
joints, there can be but one answer, the 
one-piece rod; having said which I must pro 
ceed to say something else. The one-piece 
rod—hand grasp separate from joint of 
course—is the best tool with the most per- 
fect action, but when you take into consider- 
ation the difficulty of caring for so ungainly 
a tool in a crowded car or buggy, you will 
turn to the two-piece rod, short butt long 
tip construction, as the proper thing. | 
know of several firms making splendid rods 
after those specifications, rods that I have 
used and depend upon. Just the same, I like 
my single-piece rod and when I go out from 
home for a day on a convenient lake, it is 
the tool I take. If you can afford it have 
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two rods, that is if your fishing is remote, 
one to use at home, the other to tote.—O. 
W. S. 


Letter No. 19.—In Favor of the Cheap 
Bamboo. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am an in- 
terested reader of Outdoor Life and wish to 
add my mite to the discussion started in the 
January issue regarding the merits of re- 
spective woods for rods. A few years ago I 
bought a split bamboo bait rod, paying an 
even five dollars for it, not much I am sure 
you will say. Before I ever caught a fish 
with it I doubled the number of windings 
from reel-seat to tip-top. I used it for some 
time with the reel-seat above the hand but 
as I did not like the “feel” I had it reversed 
and the balance was more nearly to my lik- 
ing. I have used the tool now for more 
years than I care to remember yet have not 
even broken atip. You will understand that 
I have taken good care of the rod.—R. E. F. 


Answer.—I am a little surprised that you 
find a bait rod balancing better with the reel- 
seat below the hand; usually the rod is so 
large near the butt that the logical place 
for the reel is above the hand. Personally 
for all but bait casting I prefer the reel-seat 
below the hand. Your plan of reinforcing 
the windings is a good one, though with a 
fly rod it has a tendency to stiffen the tool 
somewhat. You certainly must have taken 
the best of care of your rod, which empha- 
sizes what we have often said, a cheap rod 
well cared for will render better service 
than an expensive tool abused. It pays to 
care for tackle.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 20.—Waterproofing Flies. 


Editor Angling Department:—I wish to 
ask you how I may grease or oil homemade 
flies so that they will not stick together as 
soon as they are wet.—Allan R. MacLayne, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Answer.—I do not know that I just under- 
stand your trouble. I can not understand 
why home-made flies should “cling together” 
any more than those from the store. In dry- 
fly fishing we anoint the flies, not to keep 
them from “clinging together,” but to ren- 
der them somewhat waterproof. If you mean 
that the feathers matt upon contact with the 
water, that should not bother unless you are 
dry-fly fishing, i. e., fishing upon the surface 
In under-water fishing or ordinary fly fish- 
ing the matting of the feathers does not ren- 
der the flies any the less attractive. You of 
course tie your flies by the reverse method 
which causes the wings to stand erect. If 
your thought is to secure something that 
will render the feathers more or less water- 
proof you are advised to use any one of the 
preparations produced and sold by good 
sporting goods houses for that purpose. 
They are better than any home-made dope. 
Write any large dealer in tackle and he can 
supply you. Some anglers use a solution of 
paraffin and benzine which they apply with 
a common atomizer, or you can purchase 
an oiler made especially for the purpose. 
Perhaps the best quality of white, odorless 
paraffin oil sold by dealers in oil and paint 
is as good as anything save the special 
preparations. I hope the above will meet 
your needs, if not I shall be glad to hear 
from you by return explaining more fully 
your trouble.—O. W. S. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 4. Comparative Merits 


One might propound some such question 
as this: When is a trout not a trout? And 
the answer would be: When it is a char. 
In truth, our far-famed lover of cold 

streams is not a true 





trout, that is, of the sal- 
THE SPECK- | mon family. If the shade 
LED TROUT of Izaak Walton was to 
NOT A MEM- | accost an angler on his 
BER OF THE | way home from a trout 
TROUT brooklet and peep into 
FAMILY. his basket — supposing 











the angler’s quest had 
not been altogether fruitless—the spirit of 
that angler of other days and other streams, 
might remark upon this-wise, “Friend, call- 
est thou these fish trout? Methinks they 
resemble what I was wont to name chars in 
the days of long ago when I fished the 
streams of merrie England.” And the an- 


of Char and Salmon Trouts. 


gler of today, if at all wise in ichthyic lore, 
would be compelled to admit that his trout 
were not trout at all, but chars. The brook- 
trout is closely related to that fish of the 
market, sometimes called Mackinaw trout 
or Great Lakes trout, while further north it 
is known by its Indian name, Namaycush; 
also our sly lover of the rills is first cousin 
to the seldom fish, Sunapee trout, as well 
as that famous fish of the West, the Dolly 
Varden. In all there are fifteen chars in 
America, though the speckled trout alone is 
common, But the angler should bear in 
mind that the char is more highly organized 
than the salmon trouts, a wee more aristo- 
cratic; and since the fish commissions have 
planted and inter-planted trout and chars 
it is well for the angler to be able to tell 
the difference between the two species. 
First, then, the size of the scales are a 
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A goodly speckled trout (char). 


certain mark of identification, those of the 
char being so fine and deeply imbedded in 
the skin as to often be almost microscopical, 

indeed one not seldom 





hears the Eastern brook 
HOW TO DIF- trout spoken of as a 
FERENTIATE | “scale-less fish” which 
BETWEEN of course is not a truth; 
CHARS AND upon the other hand all 
TROUT. members of the true sal- 

mon tribe are possessed 











of definite scales, scales 
that can be seen with the eye and re- 
moved with the finger. A large rainbow 
I caught some years ago had to be scaled 
before we placed it in the fry-pan. An- 
other matter, the chars alone are pos- 
sessed of “vermiculations’—worm tracks 
—upon the back; the salmon trouts are 
spotted, not vermiculated. The only red- 
spotted trout in Eastern waters with which 
the angler might confuse the char is the 
so-called German brown. of which the two 
former statements regarding salmon trouts 
hold true, then the red spots upon the 
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“Dutchman” are large and nearly always 
above the median line, splashed on without 
order, while the spots upon fontinalis are 
nearly always below the median line, regu- 
larly placed and about the size of a, pin- 
head. Lastly, if still in doubt regarding a 
given specimen, just insert your finger in 
the fish’s mouth and your doubts will van- 
ish. Listen, in all salmon trouts a double 
row of teeth run down the central bone or 
vomer, as the fish-wise call it, while the 
char boasts of no teeth on the front part of 
the vomer. The latter fact alone is enough 
to bear in mind, for it is such anatomical 
differences the ichthyologists depend upon 
for identification. 


Every angler has noticed how the color of 
chars vary even among fish from the same 
creek, from dark to light, though often there 
is a likeness between the fish from any 

given stream. I[ know 








streams from which one 
ON THE seldom secures’. those 
VARIATION dark fish, while from 
OF COLOR IN others none but dark 
A GIVEN fish are taken. I have 
SPECIES. noticed that slow-mov- 

ing, sluggish streams, 








such as make their way 
through mucky soil, are almost certain to 
turn out fish black as Erebus, with bril- 
liant red spots and highly colored under 
parts. Last summer, fishing a confluent 
of a certain well-known trout stream, I took 
several fish, all so dark that one might be 
pardoned for thinking them members of an- 
other family from those of the main stream. 
I have also noticed that fish from rapid 
streams, water broken by many rocks and 
falls, are apt to be of a pale washed-out color, 
sometimes almost silvery. The deeply col- 
ored chars are of aldermanic proportions, 
short and thick-set; while usually the silvery 
fish are slim and attenuated. Naturally it 
follows that the latter fish are the best 
fighters, trained to activity by their habitat, 
fighting near the surface and dashing 
through the rapid water with an unbeliev- 
able speed. The dark colored fish, sluggish 
and logy, fight below the surface, rooting 
beneath snags and off under over-hanging 
banks, tugging away with all of a bull-dog’s 
perversity and grim stick-to-itiveness. The 
latter fish are tackle tésters. Once when 
fishing Pine River a number of years ago, I 
took what I considered an albino speckled 
trout, at least it was marked just like 
fontinalis save that it was of a beautiful sil- 
very white, of unbelievable and unimagined 
brilliance. Strange to say that when |! 
reached home at night I could not pick out 
that fish from the rest: its wonderful color- 
ing had faded absolutely. But I am fully 
persuaded that it was not a dream. 


Given a one-pound fish, nine times out of 
ten, an experienced angler can tell within 
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Trout or charr, it’s all one to me. 





one minute after it is hooked whether it is 
a char or true trout. There is no question 
in my mind but that the 





FIGHTING a fish, the sal 
» is ‘in all game 

QUALITIES points the peer of the na- 
— tive char. There is a 
dash, a “go,” about the 

CHARS CON- | former not possessed by 
TRASTED. the latter. One some- 











times reads of a speck- 
led trout leaping from the water when 
hooked, dancing oft its tail, ete. an ab- 
solute falsehood, I believe. I have been 
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twenty-five years and [ have yet to see my 
first speckled trout leap from the water 
on a slack line; true, the angler can jerk 
them trom the water by main strength, 
even a bullhead when it comes to that, but 
the char will never go into the air of his 
own free will. Upon the other hand, hcok 
a salmon trout, German brown or rainbow, 
and almost the first thing the fish does is 
to leap free of the water. Not only once 
does the true salmon trout go into the air, 
but two, three and even more times. One 
particularly active rainbow that played 
with me some seasons ago cleared the wa- 
ter seven times and even when nearly con- 
quered attempted aerial flights. The sal- 
mon is a resourceful gymnast, fond of swift 
water, and quick to take advantage of the 
opportunities it offers. Fishing a speckled 
trout stream a few seasons ago, I hooked 
a fish, the fifth of the day, and the manner 
in which it fought, the speed and uncertain 
quality of its action reminded me of the 
rainbow; when at last it went into the air, 
well out toward the end of a hundred feet 
of line. I know it was never a char. Proved 
to be a rainbow, or “red-sides,’ an intro- 
duced fish. A brook trout is not possessed 
of the speed resourcefulness of a salmon, 
though the char puts up a long and well- 
sustained battle. I think it true that the 
char of about a pound weight is more ac- 
tive than the heavier fish. The large fish 





depends upon its weight rather than 
activity. 

But when we _ place 

the two fish in a fry 

rd ly pan, the char has the 

EPICUREAN tig the argument; 

VIEWPOINT. ere is no comparison 

between a char and sgal- 








mon when brought to 
the table. The former is firmer fleshed, 
not so oily and sweeter. I have tried out 
various species of Western and two foreign 
trout, always with the same result, namely, 
a preference for the char. I am under the 
impression that one would grow weary ot 
the salmon before he would of the char, 
though personally I have never.fed to sati- 
ation upon either. [ have fed once a day 
for thirty days upon the brook beauties, 
and at the end of the time found them tast- 
ing just as good as at first. So, hear the 
conclusion of the matter, salmon trout for 
sport, but brook trout, i. e., char, for the 
table. 


Something About Bait-Casting Rods 





a careful trout fisher and student for 
I presume that there 

GENERAL is little excuse for rush- 
REMARKS. ing into print with such 











an article as this, at 
least in so far as the readers of Outdoor 
Life are concerned, but we do so in the 
hopes that these remarks may aid some 


young and inexperienced angler in the selec- 
tion of arod. They say it is a difficult task 
to “teach an old dog new tricks”; be that as 
it may, it is a matter regarding which there 
is little chance for argument when it comes 
to an old angler and his rods; he knows ab- 
solutely which is best. I early had settled con- 
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victions regarding the best bait casting rod, 
for I had sat long at the feet of good Dr. 
Henshall, had perused his “Book of the 
Black Bass” until I almost knew it by heart. 
My rod—the rod—was a six-foot six-inch tool 
of split bamboo, beautifully made and fin- 
ished; I have it yet, as nearly a perfect rod 
as careful hand worker ever polished with 
best coach varnish. Many were the quarrels 
I had over that rod, but alas, I was compelled 
to let my friends know that I did not know 
it all by trying and making others, all of 
which will here-in-after appear. The point 
I wish to make now is when an angler is 
convinced that he has the best casting rod, 
knows all about the subject, we must bear 
with him, treat his idiosyncrasies with 
charity, for verily we may be as “set” as he. 
As I look at my battery of rods, for my col- 
lection in a way is illustrative of the evolu- 
tion of the caster, I am tempted to believe 
that the very best tool has arrived. The 
modern short bait casting rod had its rise 
as we all know in the Middle West, fisher- 
men in or around Chicago being responsible 
for its birth. It could not have arisen in 
the East, and is not tully accepted there 
now in some quarters and by some sports- 
men. Still I believe that the short rod has 
come to stay. Remember our modern cast- 
ing rod is of recent birth, created in re- 
sponse to a very real need, which by the 

way is not peculiar to the Middle West. 
Probably we will never come to a general 
agreement regarding this subject for the 
reason that we d» not all demand the same 
qualities in a rod. Some of us will always 
stand by the split bam- 





ROD boo, others will never 
MATERIAL give the solid wood rod 





second place, while still 
others will always con- 
sider the steel caster the best tool. In the 
matter of casting rod material there will 
never be the unanimity of opinion which ob- 
tains regarding fly rods; there we are 
agreed nothing can be better than the six 
strip bamboo; that is the last word in fly 
rods. The work demanded of a casting rod 
being so different from that required of the 
fly rod, at least so they say, there can be 
no comparison between them; but it seems 
to me that the. material which gives the 
maximum of resiliency and strength in a 
nine-foot rod will do the same in a five-foot; 
in other words, as split bamboo is the best 
material for fly rods, so it is for bait rods. 
Of course the split bamboo rod should be 
well made of selected strips, for a poor 
split bamboo is a vexation anywhere. One 
can secure a really splendid bamboo for $15, 
and he need not pay so much for a service- 
able tool, though if possible I would urge 
him to put fifteen plunks into the rod; it 
will pay him in the long run. I have three 
bamboo rods, with any one of which I will 
go up against any bass or musky that 
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swims, and | will out cast, providing the 
other fellow can not cast farther than I, the 
user of a solid wood rod. 

Now I know a great Many good anglers 
and expert casters who advocate the solid 
wood rod in preference to the split bamboo, 
but, while I have not tried out all of the 
woods in which solid rods are made [I still 
incline to my first opinion regarding those 
I have. Undoubtedly the best solid wood 
rod is what is called neibwood, a strong re- 
silient materiai, but such rods are expen- 
sive, somewhat more so, grade for grade, 
than split bamboo. With neibwood in first 


place, we find greenheart bethabara and 
lancewood following along in train. I think 
I should select my solid wood rod from 


these four materials, in the order named, 
There are many other materials used from 
native ash to ironwood, regarding the 
merits of which I am not informed save 
through trade literature. Personally I am 
not a lover of lancewood because of its ten- 
dency to “set” under heavy strain, and have 
more than once so expressed myself, and 
as a result have stood under the out-pour- 
ings of its defenders until I have felt like 


a kitten that has been in the cistern over 
“night. 


I am not ready to admit that a solid 
wood rod will stand more grief than will the 
split bamtoo, though the defenders of the 
latter make such assertions. 

It is universally admited that the work 
to which the casting rod is put is the heav- 
iest, most taxing drill that any rod, ounce 
for ounce and foot for foot is ever called 
upon to undergo; therefore for a conven- 
ient rough and ready rod, there is nothing 
better than the good steel. I do not think 
even the best steel rod has the casting 
power that a wood rod possesses, though I 
may be in error here, but aside from that 
one point the steel tool is a good depend- 
able article. In the matter of convenience, 
plus strength for many joints, the steel has 
them all whipped to a frazzle. Now and 
then we read of. steel rods breaking and of 
course when they do they are well broken, 
for there is no hasty splicing as in the case 
of wood rods: however, I have never broken 
a steel rod and I have two, one of which I 
have used for a long term of years. Here 
is the secret of durability, true of steel 
rods as well as of wood, care. One should 
carefully dry and oil after using the rod, 
watch out for rust, for it is to the steel 
what a broken binding is to the wood, the 
beginning of disaster. Let. me rise to re- 
mark that I consider the steel rod one of 
the best, if not the best cheap rod on the 
market and some are not so cheap either as 
I have one which lists at. fifteen dollars, 
German silver and full agate. For heavy 
bass fishing or where one is going to be 
exposed to rough service he can not do bet- 
ter than invest in a steel rod. I would as 
soon think of going into the north woods 
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without a rod as without my steel, and I 
am a confirmed lover of the split bamboo. 
There is a reason why the steel rod is bet- 
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ter for hand bag and suit-case rods, namely, 
the lack of ferrules: think it over. 
(Discussion will be concluded next month.) 


When the White Craft Run the Rapids in the Spring 


Ah, brothers, ’tis nearly white craft time 
Hear the moaning, the rumbling, the creak- 
ing of the winter ice as the snow water soft- 
ens its cold old heart. Perhaps even now 
it is clinging with its last dying grip to 
the fast greening shoreline. Perhaps to- 
night, tomorrow or at most the day beyond 
will find our ice-bound stream a boiling, 
turbulent, rushing torrent and white craft 
time will be here. What a thrill of joy 
fills the heart of the ardent angler as he 
meditates upon the scene, the hot blood 
surging to his very finger tips as in fancy 
he sees the rise of the first trout of a new 
and untried season. Now, now it is good 
to live, to breathe again the freshness of 
the spring-time, to loose the bonds of win- 
ter’s gloom. Let us meet the white fleet 
at the rapids, be boys again, and speed 
them on toward the southland, yes on, ever 
on, until the warm breath of nature shall 
make of them a playground for our chosen 
foemen. Ah, brothers, ’tis nearly, ’tis even 
quite the white craft time. 

No need to tell you that it’s tackle time. 
For weeks it has littered everything about 
the den. The old rod, dressed in its new 
coat of shining varnish, glistens with red 


and green pilfered from the spool box of a 
pal, urging you to give it just one touch 
that it may tell you all is well. That well- 
groomed reel, he of the wheezened speech, 
has received the daily drop of oil and hour- 
ly spin, and as you stand in rapt contem- 
plation of the scene, a dainty touch upon 
your shoulder and a smiling face announce 
that another heart is as eager for the great 
outdoors as is your own. Brothers! You 
who have failed to make the wife a comrade 
have missed God’s greatest blessing, a pal 
in whom selfishness finds no place, whose 
cheerful word and joyous banter make life 
worth while. She raises no complaint e’en 
though her favorite curtain swarms with 
many of the newly tied, for are they not 
real to her as well as you And you smile 
in admiration as she recites her daily les- 
son—‘“hare’s ear, silver doctor, brown 
hackle, coachman.” 

Perhaps you are not a devoted wielder of 
the “limber pole;”’ perchance the short rod 
claims you as its own, and the bronze 
backed fighter’s swirl, the screeching reel, 
the switch of line parting water into rain- 
bow sprays, usurps the vision. Here, 
brother, watch you close your laurels for the 





“From the midst of chaos rises a vision of quiet water*” 















































Where 


the 


girlish hand is at its best; a cast more 
beautiful, a return more graceful, and with 
the strike a touch more gentle than thine 
own. No bristling five-ganged lures adorn 
her tackle kit; she stands for a fight that’s 
fair. No painful struggle on barbed steel 
proclaims the live bait enthusiast, yet he 
who casts a deadlier lure studies well his 
fish. What pleasant hours have been those 
when during the long, cold winter nights 
beside a cheering fire, you talked of plugs 
and spinners with the wife, confident that 
her opinion was of the “been there” type; 
what jov in planning the downfall of that 
veteran who skillfully eludes the net and 
still holds forth in a pool below the ford? 

But why all this commotion? Why the 
hurrying feet, hastening toward the old mill 
dam? We must follow; and as we go, a 
crunching, grinding roar and rush of waters 
tells the tale—she’s going out, ’tis white 
crait time! On they come, charging by 
tens and hundreds, rocking to and fro in 
their mad rush to the ocean. Plunging and 
crashing over the dam and boiling in the 
rapids below, miniature warships in deadly 
combat; and yet from the midst of all this 
chaos rises a vision of quiet waters, the sav- 
age strike and singing reel. Brothers of 
the rod, make ready, for tomorrow we go a 
fishing! 

And what of tomorrow? The law per- 
mits no trout or bronze back, ’tis yet too 
early. But the silver trout—you know him? 
—he of the puckered mouth and bony 
frame; perchance a little red may adorn his 
tail and ventral fin or perhaps he may dress 
in more somber colors. It is for such as 


silver 


trout hold forth 
these that we go a fishing, for seasons 
know no close on silver trout. While wife 


prepares equipment for the inner man we 
seek out the well-tried Stopple Kit and 
polish its shining pots and pans for the 


morrow’s morn. Of tackle there will be but 
little, for no plugs or spinners—tempters of 
the closed season—shall make the first trip 
afield. Two five-foot Bristols for the stren- 
uous bottom fishing, a Talbot and a Meek 
to add a flavor of the real game, two hard- 
braided silks and Carlisles number eight, a 
dash of dipseys (for many will be lost), and 
the tackle box snaps shut. A pocket can of 
wriggling bait completes the dunnage and 
we slip away to dream of the morrow’s joys. 

Is it worth while to dream of such a morn 
ing in the spring-time? From the top of yon- 
der jack oak, still deadened by the long win- 
ter’s sleep, the rolling song of a robin cheers 
us on. From the brown, grassy hillside 
peep a score of purple pasque flowers, 
where yesterday the white snow stole away 
to join the cold waters of the river. The 
shrill call of the jay takes on new meaning, 
for he cries with the joy of the morning 
and grumbles not of winter’s cold. The 
thrilling whistle of an early ground squirrel 
announces the opening of a burrow and a 
growing appetite for grain. Even the caw 
of the crow seenis joyous as he basks in the 
morning sun on yon whitened branch of cot- 
tonwood or wings his way in search of food. 
And we rejoice the more, as with springing 
step we near the pool where the silver trout 
hold forth. 

Reaching 
greeted by 


its wood-fringed bank we are 
the startled plurrrrr-whe-whe- 


ov 
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whe of a pair of rising green wing teal, 
driving through the morning air with the 
speed of projectiles; tiny monoplanes bor- 
ing their way northward to the breeding 
grounds, protected by law yet still alert to 
every source of danger. Overhead the ad- 
vance guard of the red-wing hosts, across 
the pool the noisy crackle announces his 
coming, while here and there some early 
insect flits before the vision. Gone is the 
toil of business, lost are the cares of the 
home; we are free, free to commune with 
nature and with nature’s God. 

But we rouse ourselves to the reality of 
our dreaming; here is the pool and the time, 
let us drink deeper into the mysteries of the 
spring-time. ’Tis but a moment’s work to 
couple up the rods, adjust the reels and 
clear for action, yet here’s a deeper prob- 
lem—those wiggly worms! Ah yes, those 
wiggly worms! She plays the fighter well, 
she nets with ease and precision, the tiny 
feet endure the grief of cruel rocks, but oh! 
those worms! Yet never mind, we would 
not rob her of those girlish charms; ’tis 
better thus, she first should cast the line. 
But what was that? Click-click-click-creeee, 
the fight is on! Back and forth he goes 
across the pool, now sulking, now fighting 
until one half believes some lusty bass has 
forced ahead the season and made way with 
that tempting bait. But no, a moment later 
the net slips under a glistening form—the 
silver trout. Another screeching reel, this 
time your own. Now my beauty, fight you 
well for a master hand is at the helm. In 
a moment’s time you too will rest beside 
your playmate and keep him—keep him— 


gone! Gone my first silver trout of spring. 
Gone! Beaten at the game by the least of 
fighters. Gone too that haughty mien and 


overbearing air. 
the empty hook. 


In silence we bait again 
In silence the coals glow 
brightly beneath the Stopple Kit till the 
fragrance of frying “trout” and _ boiling 
drink dispels the gloom. 

A meal in the open is ever an object of 
admiration. Poets have sung its praise and 
every follower of the wild trail has tasted 


Fishing Facts 


Air, Foliage and Moisture.—Fishes, like 
man, require air and foliage as well as wa- 
ter. When ponds and streams are frozen 
severely, airholes should be made in the ice 
for the welfare of the fishes. No living 
thing could survive even a few seconds with- 
out any one of the three most important 
details in life—air, foliage and moisture 
and more serious, of course, would condi- 
tions be to all animate objects if they were 
without all three of these important matters. 
Just as rivers and ponds will dry up with- 
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of its charm. Yet the first camp fire of 
spring-time, the little bed of coal, has a pe- 
culiar allurement for the angler. As he 
stands with rod in hand, gazing at the tiny 
curl of smoke circling toward the shifting 
clouds, watching the flickering blue and yel- 
low flames playing about the charring coals, 
he dreams himself back through the years 
to boyhood days when, perchance, the same 
little girl now grown to womanhood turned 
mud cakes on a griddle of blackened tin. 
With a firmer grip on self and life we turn 
from memories of the past, to take the fu- 
ture with a sure and steady step. 

But the sun is drifting out into the great 
horizon of the west. The long shadows come 
quickly in the months of spring, and with 
them the suggestion of winter’s cold and 
snow. We must hasten, that the chilling 
breath of evening may not mingle with the 
joys of earlier hours. Securely packed the 
little kook kit slips to the pocket of the coat. 
The rods find lodgment in company with 
the folding pocket net, and homeward bound 
she swings the little basket, you the tackle 
box, as in days gone bye you journeyed 
home from school. The song birds now are 
quiet, hushed is the voice of spring save 
as it rises in a heart that loves the great 
outdoors. Twilight is fast approaching as 
we cross the wooded tract where just be- 
yond, the village nestles in the embrace of 
evening’s shadows. We stop and listen— 
’twas the love note of the quail, the begin- 
ning of nature’s woodland romance, then all 
is still. 

Is it worth while, brother? To me, to 
many, it is the secret of a contented life, 
a life in which fortune has decreed there 
must be labor; yet all the labor, all the 
hardship, all the trials seem lighter, for we 
have learned the lesson of the woodland 
and the sweet content of nature creatures. 
Yes, brother, you of a thousand business 
cares, come out into the wildwood; not with 
the rush of real vacation days, but with the 
spirit of the home and you will find the 
secret—when the white craft run the rapids 
in the spring. 


Iowa. SHERIDAN R. JONES. 


and Fancies 


out protective foliage, so the foliage will die 
without water, and so our breathing-air will 
evaporate without moisture. Nature pro- 
vides these three essentials in scientific pro- 
portions—each one to protect the other. Man 
disregards Nature’s laws—estimating mon- 
ey and social show-off above God himself— 
and is destroying breathing-air, drinking-wa- 
ter and protective foliage in the mad mara- 
thon for wealth at the sacrifice of health. 
The destroyer tries to excuse his destructive 
vices by declaring “business” is more im- 
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portant than fishes, fishing and foliage. But 
this is only an excuse of the greedy man, 
nothing more, and he knows better than his 
fellows that he is a destroyer—a wanton 
murderer—of his brothers. The injury to 
fishes and fishing through the greedy man’s 
milling—his destruction of air and water— 
is but the slightest wrongdoing on the part 
of the pennypacker; his real great crime is 
in killing off the human race, but he never 
alludes to this part of his murderous work 
in his excuses. That he is destroying him- 
self, too, poor idiot, is no compensation to 
the broad mind. Polluted drinking-water and 
distilled drinking water that has animal and 
vegetable life boiled out of it, and breath- 
ing-air that is poisoned by coal smoke acids 
and carbons, are deadly to the human race, 
and these ungodly things are the products 
of the murderous millman. The excuse that 
these unnatural poisons that kill the fishes 
and ruin fishing are pardonable—permissi- 
ble—because of the “business” they gener- 
ate might stand reasonably before God and 
normal man if poisoned air and polluted wa- 
ter only ruined fishes and fishing; but we 
have the word of the world’s greatest scient- 
ists that poisoned air and impure water kill 
off human beings the same as they de- 
stroy fishes and fishing; so, the air- 
and-water destroyer must be considered 
from the standpoint of a murderous killer 
of the human being as well as the destroyer 
of fishes and fishing. “The medical officer 
of health for Manchester, England,” says the 
Denver (Colo.) Republican, “presents evi- 
dence to show that the working life of the 
people of that city is shortened ten years 
by the acids in smoke, the carbon particles 
that invade the lungs and the polluted drink- 
ing water, rendered poisonous by the refuse 
from mills, dye works, acid factories, foun- 
dries, gas houses, etc. Surgeon J. W. Sto- 
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ner of the United States public health serv- 
ice, traces a connection between a smoky 
atmsophere and the drinking habits of the 
people. Women living in sunless, gloomy 
houses, attired in sombre clothing, breath- 
ing a smoke-filled atmosphere, are prone to 
be irritable, to scold and whip their chil- 
dren and to nag their husbands, who flee 
to the saloon for solace and relief. Surgeon 
Stoner is also of the opinion that children 
reared in a depressing atmosphere are dull, 
apathetic and even criminally inclined.” No- 
tice, in the foregoing expert opinions, that 
no reference at all is made to the predica- 
ment of the fishes or the fishermen in con- 
sequence of the shameful—criminal—condi- 
tions described. How now, Mr. Murderous 
Millman? What excuse will you now set 
forth, since fishes and fishing are not con- 
venient to your hypocrite head and heart? 


Soused Fish.—Cut the fish into pieces and 
put it in a kettle with water only sufficient 
to cover it. Put a small bunch of sage in 
the bottom of the kettle, preventing it from 
mixing with the fish. Adda handful of salt, 
some whole white pepper, a tablespoon of 
allspice, a few cloves and mace. When the 
fish is nearly cooked, add a quart of vine- 
gar. In packing away cover the fish with 
liquor. Cast away the sage. 


Scale and cut off heads 
and fins. Wash well. Season with salt, 
pepper and cloves. Pack them neatly in a 
jar or pan of stoneware or fireproof yellow 
ware. Cover the fish with cold vinegar. Put 
a plate over the jar. Set in a warm oven 
or on top of the stove in a pan of hot water. 
for five or six hours. Thus prepared they 
will keep for several weeks. 
CHAS. 


Potted Herring.- 


BRADFORD. 


Trout Fever 


Boys, Spring is coming back once more, 
Just walking right along; 

She’s silencing old winters roar 
With birds and flowers and song. 

She’s bringing back a touch of green 
To all the trees that sway 

Above that rippling old trout stream 


Boys, Spring 


And soon will come all Nature’s call, 
A-drifting to our ear; 

‘Twill whisper to us one and all, 
Of good times coming near. 

The bright rays of the sun will gleam, 
And soon the fish will strike 

Along that rippling old trout stream— 
Boys, Spring is on the hike. 


is on the way. 


Out in the woods the bees will hum, 
While haugkty the ruffed grouse 

Will strut around and drum and drum, 
In his queer-fashioned blouse. 

And then once more that call will sound, 
’Twill whisper soft and low, 

And when at last my tackle’s found 
Boys, I'll be on the go. 


ROBERT G. BARNHILL. 
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Outdoor Life will be giad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. it is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 











The Pennsylvania Game Situation 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just re- 
ceived the December issue of your maga- 
zine and note on pages 520-1 the letter of 
Mr. H. C. Griswold, Arizona, under the 
heading: ‘“Pennsylvania’s Anti-Game Pro- 
tective Organization,” also your answer to 
same. The letter referred to and your 
answer to same are as follows: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time ago an 
article of mine was published in one of the 
astern sportsmen’s magazines, which re- 
sulted in my receiving a circular from a 
body of men in Pennsylvania calling them- 
selves the “Anti Hunters’ License League,” 
asking donations in support of a movement 
to stop resident hunting licenses and to re- 
peal the buck law in that state. I cannot 
imagine any man deserving to be called a 
sportsman who is too “tight-fisted” to pay 
a small sum annually for a license, the 
funds from which help to protect the game. 

Arizona. H. C. GRISWOLD. 


Answer.—As far as we can learn the 
above named organization has no standing 
among the rank and file of Pennsylvania’s 
best sportsmen. ‘Lhe league seems to have 
been organized for the especial purpose of 
repealing Pennsy:ivania’s buck law and kill- 
ing the resident* hunters’ license law. In 
other words, it is a protective organization 
only so far as it intends to protect itself 


against the present game lawsof the state. 
The fact that the resident hunters’ license 
law is now in successful operation in some 
thirty-eight of our states (having originated 


in Colorado), should prove to all the wis- 
dom, the equity and the beneficence of the 
plan. It must be a source of great satistac- 
tion and gratification to Pennsylvania’s true 
blue sportsmen to reflect that the resident 
hunters’ license law was passed. We under- 
stand it has taken like wildfire, the officials 
to date having issued over 140,000 licenses. 
Besides, the buck law has been strength- 
ened. One reason why they are selling 
more licenses than anticipated is because 
the farmer, althovgh exempt when hunting 
on his own or adjoining lands, realizes that 
the law is a good thing, as it provides 
money not only for the protection and prop- 
agation of game, but for the protection of 
our song and insectivorous birds, which 
make his crops possible. So, to show that 
he is a good fellow, ghe is taking out the 
licenses.— Editor. 


I protest most emphatically as to the 
matter contained in your reply to Mr. Gris- 
wold as above printed. I feel that if you 
were acquainted with local conditions in this 
state pertaining to politics and game (which 
unfortunately appear to be inseparable) 
your viewpoint on this question would un- 
dergo a radical change. 

The view taken by many of the opponents 
of the “license tax bill’ recently passed, is 
that it is nothing more nor less than the 
tail to a political machine, and that it will 
be fostered and used to reward political 
shysters who have neither the brains nor 
integrity to serve in any position of trust 
or honor, and are to be rewarded for past 
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services with the appointment of game 
warden. This is a position which calls for 
the best that is in a man, fearlessness, in- 
tegrity and more than the ordinary devotion 
to duty, a position which should be well 
paid if the work in hand is properly done. 
It is a man’s job, and the stripe of warden, 
who spends his time toasting his shins 
around the barroom stoves, never turns 
down a drink, and occasionally tries to work 
up a case, seemingly as an excuse for being 
paid a salary, while the does and fawns ure 
being slaughtered in the woods, is the 
wrong stripe of man for the position. I do 
not mean to infer that all our wardens are 
of the above class, but believe that many 
are, and will continue to be until the ques- 
tion of propagating and protecting game is 
taken out of politics and wardens are ap- 
pointed for their ability and devotion to 
duty, not for political reasons. This is not 
a political question and is one upon which 
all right-minded sportsmen can unite in 
methods for bettering present conditions. 

An extract from your answer to Mr. 
Griswold reads as follows: “The fact that 
the resident hunter’s license law is now in 
successful operation in some thirty-eight 
states should prove to all the wisdom, the 
equity and the beneficence of the plan. It 
must be a source of great satisfaction to 
Pennsylvania’s true blue sportsmen to re. 
flect that the resident hunters’ license law 
was passed. We understand it has taken 
like wildfire, the officials to date having is- 
sued over 140,000 licenses.” 

Mr. Editor, the above statement sounds 
familiar. It was hashed and rehashed to 
the opponents of license tax bill prior to its 
passage. We were shown how it was in 
successful operation in some _ thirty-eight 
states, closely coupled with a statement of 
the revenue to be derived therefrom. Oh 
yes, it sounds old fashioned; thirty-eight 
states have the law; thousands in revenue 
derived therefrom; how sweet the reading 
of the latter clause must sound to the ear 
of the grasping politician, for thousands in 
revenue means soft jobs, easy jobs, enough 
jobs to go around, to pay off old political 
debts, and what of the game? Why the 
game will get along as it always has; the 
bill was not designed to increase game, but 
to raise revenue. The game was not put 
here by legislation; it was here when the 
legislators came. 


To get back to the argument of the 


license tax advocates, which is in line with, 


your own, I wish to state that they, as do 
you, failed to make note of the fact that 
among the thirty-eight states having the 
license tax measure in operation, are at 
least four from which numerous complaints 
have been received regarding it—New York, 
Massachusetts, Missouri and Iowa. A 
writer from New York recently said that a 
game warden in many parts of that state 
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would be treated by sportsmen as an object 
of curiosity, so seldom were they seen. 
Complaints are numerous from Massachus- 
etts, and in Missouri it is reported that the 
political buccaneers are plundering the fund 
openly. In Iowa the fund has been tied up 
in the treasury and the legislators were con- 
sidering the plan of using half of it for good 
roads (automobile roads probably). 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you measure the merit 
of this bill by the amount of revenue it will 
raise, then we must agree with you, it is 
certainly a great dollar gatherer, but what 
of the revenue? For what is it used? Does 
it increase game, and will an increase in 
wardens Mean an increase in game? 

An article recently appeared in one of our 
local papers, the “Clearfield Progress,” 
from which the following is an extract: “It 
is stated that last season several New York 
hunters entered Clearfield county (Pa.), 
and shot a barrel of pheasants. These 
hunters are alleged to have registered at a 
local hotel near Clearfield as being from 
New York. None of these hunters had paid 
the ten-dollar license fee required of out-of- 
the-state hunters, who come into Pennsyl- 
vania. Despite these facts, one of the game 
wardens, who was made cognizant of these 


facts, refused or neglected to enforce the 
law against the New Yorkers. The game 
warden who is unable to learn what the 


hunters are aware of is unfit to hold the of- 
fice and should be asked to resign.” 

Here is anothe1 extract from the Clear- 
field correspondent to “Pennsylvania Grit:” 
“In the immediate vicinity of Clearfield only 
three does were reported killed, but in the 
down-river district near Frenchville, Kar 
thaus, Birch Island, and other points, a 
great many does were reported, and strange 
as it may seem, it is also reported that in 
that locality not a game warden was seen 
At the state game camp near the Clearfield 
county preserve, there were encamped at 
one time seven game wardens, whose prin- 
cipal occupation was hunting deer, rather 
than law breakers. There is a great deal of 
sentiment among the sportsmen of this city 
with reference to the game wardens, who 
are paid a nice salary to protect game, hunt- 
ing during the fifteen days of deer season 
when so many violations of the law are re- 
ported from different sections of the coun- 
ty.” 

The above reports taken in connection 
with the “wisdom, equity, beneficence, satis- 


faction and gratification’ with which you 
think the “true blue Pennsylvania sports- 
man” should be imbued make one tired. 


Some people might find great cause for grat- 
ification in know!edge of the fact that in 
this so-called “land of the free” they be per- 
mitted by the expenditure of one dollar to 
buy a tag with which to tag and number 
their dogs, and for the same sum tag and 
number themselves, the proceeds to be used 
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to keep a gang of wardens in a cozy hunting 
camp, probably in a friendly game of seven- 
up. You, Mr. Editor, and probably a few 
other “true blue” sports might find “cause 
for gratification,’ but none of it for your 
Uncle Dudley. 

The following is taken from your answer 
to Mr. Griswold’s letter: ‘“‘The league seems 
to have been organized for the especial pur- 
pose of repealing Pennsylvania’s buck law 
and killing the resident hunters’ license law. 
In other words, it is a protective organiza- 
tion only so far as it intends to protect it- 
self against the present game laws of the 
state.” 

Nothing could be wider of the mark than 
the above statement, Mr. Editor, of the true 
purpose and reason for the formation of the 
league. You have unconsciously fallen into 
the same line of reasoning as our friends, 
the license tax advocates, when the argu- 
ment waxed hot prior to the passage of the 
bill. They insinuated at that time that all 
who opposed the measure were outlaws, 
riff-raff, and a scourge to decent society. 
Your idea of us is somewhat more lenient; 
you appear to think we are banded together 
simply to assist each other when one of the 
members has violated the law. Curious 
how a simple matter of being anxious for 
plenty of revenue, yes, thousands of it, will 
make a true sportsman of one, while being 
against the garnering of this fund in order 
to allow the people a privilege which is God- 
given and rightfully belongs to every Amer- 
ican citizen, stripes him as an outcast, not 
fit to mingle with “true blue” sportsmen. 

I note that Mr. Griswold has brought up a 
question in his letter that sounds very fa- 
miliar, that of “no sportsmen being worthy 
the name who is too ‘tight-fisted’ to con- 
tribute a little toward sport.” With due re- 
spect to Mr. Griswold permit me to say that 
it is evident he has given the matter little 
thought, not even scratched the surface, if 
he imagines the league was formed to pre- 
vent the passage of the license biil simply 
to evade the trifling tax entailed on the in- 
dividual. 

First:—The license tax Measure is op- 
posed by the league because it is wrong in 
principle, seeking to make a special priv- 
ilege which must be paid for, of a_ sport 
which is the God-given right of every Amer- 
ican citizen residing within the borders of 
the state. 

Second:—The passage of this measure 
may in time completely Europeanize game 
conditions in America, making it a rich 
man’s sport. This may be done either by 
increasing the tax beyond the means of the 
average citizen, or closing public lands 
against the hunter, thereby cutting him oft 
from participation in the sport. 

Third:—In your answer to Mr. Griswold 
you refer to the farmer as “buying a license 
to show he is a good fellow.” In many in- 
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stances instead of buying a license he is 
posting his land and vows that if he, who 
already has more than his just share of 
taxes to pay, must buy a license to enjoy a 
sport which rightfully belongs to him, he 
will fix it so the other hunters are kept off 
his lands. This condition of things is likely 
to go on until all private lands are posted 
against the hunters. Formerly the farmers 
in this section were very lenient with the 
hunter who respected the privileges ac- 
corded him, but it is likely to be different 
in the future. For the above reasons and to 
work for laws in the interest of game and 
sportsmen this league was formed. It is 
made up of citizens in all walks of life, who 
I think, will compare favorably in all re- 
spects with our friends, the enemy, notwith- 
standing their belief to the contrary. We 
simply wish to preserve the sport which our 
fathers enjoyed, for ourselves and our chil- 
dren and the generations to come. I do not 
question that many members of this league 
spend many times the price of a license 
each year in the interests of game and fish, 
notwithstanding that our opponents wish to 
make it appear the price of license is all 
we have against the measure. According 
to reports of the size of lobby required to 
jam the bill through at Harrisburg, the 
league did good work in an effort to defeat 
what was considered an obnoxious meas- 
ure. 

At the time the “resident hunters’ license 
bill” became a law the deer season was also 
changed. Formerly it began on November 
15th and closed on November 30th; now the 
season opens November 10th and closes No- 
vember 25th. The reason for the change 
can only be conjectured, but was probably 
made with the idea that there would be no 
snows on which to track game and that less 
would be killed. The resident hunters’ 
license bill could then be credited with the 
increase in game, as something would have 
to be done to make a showing against some 
of the extravagant claims of the merits of 
measure made by its sponsors. Then, too, 
it may be more convenient to have an 
earlier closing date which permits the “big- 
guns” to get home for the Thanksgiving 
festivities and before the heavy snows ar- 
rive. 

The power which gives every citizen the 
inalienable right to hunt (without being 
taxed) also decreed that we should have 
good tracking snows lasting about three 
.days during the present season. In the sec- 
tion in which I hunt twenty-one deer were 
killed, which is up to or over the number 
killed during the average open season. 

I note an extract in your answer to Mr. 
Griswold as follows: “The league seems to 
have been organized for the especial pur- 
pose of repealing Pennsylvania’s buck law, 
etc.” Replying to this extract will say that 
I believe the majority of the’*members of 
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the league would favor the repeal of a law 
protecting does, and why not? Under pres- 
ent conditions they are being shot and lett 
in the woods, food for the foxes, or at best 
die of old age. Restrict the number of deer 
to be taken by a camp, for example, three 
deer of either sex to a party of six hunters, 
and rigidly protect the fawns the year 
around, would in my judgment be a great 
improvement over the present law. 

Like the resident hunters’ license meas- 
ure, the law protecting does has been given 
credit by its sponsors with a great increase 
in the number of deer, when as a matter of 
fact this law has little if anything to do 
with said increase. Some twenty years or 
more ago a law was passed prohibiting the 
hunting of deer with dogs, but for the first 
ten years of its existence was not enforced 
and was a dead tetter. Twelve years ago 
this law was rigidly enforced. At that time 
the deer were practically exterminated, but 
since the enforcement of this act have been 
steadily on the increase and are much more 
plentiful at this time than twenty years ago 
when the practice of hunting deer with dogs 
was in full force. Those who favor the pres: 
ent law protecting does attribute the increase 
in deer to that law, when all credit or at 
least the greater part should be given the 
meritorious measure which prohibits the use 
of dogs in hunting deer. Any oid hunter will 
acknowledge that it is a cinch for a deer to 
elude one half dozen experienced hunters on 
bare ground when trying to get deer out to 
a@ runway, but under the same conditions 
put a good deer hound on the trail and there 
will be a different story to tell. 

The foregoing is written, Mr. Editor, in 
the friendliest spirit and merely to set you 
right on several points on this subject, of 
which you have evidently heard only one 
side. The license tax measure may, under 
certain conditions, work more favorably end 
equitably in certain states than we antici- 
pate here, but at best it is the wrong sys- 
tem to adopt and sets a dangerous prece- 
dent. 

In the present day it appears that a stren- 
uous effort is made to pass anything which 
comes before our legislators in the several 
states in the shape of a measure, which 
seeks to raise revenue and give certain par- 
ties a chance to distribute same together 
with the patronage which goes with it. The 
fact that there is revenue to be dispensed 
together with jobs is too alluring a proposi- 
tion for many to withhold their support 
therefrom. 

Let us hope in the future that measures 
having to do with the common good will be 
so framed as to have in view the rights and 
best interests of the people as a whole, not 
the chosen few. H. T. GILLILAND. 

Penna, 


When the above letter came to hand our 
first impulse was to write a hurried re- 
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joinder, but realizing that a reply to Mr. 
Gilliland’s letter from a resident of his own 
state would be more satisfactory, we were 
fortunate in being able to get Mr. Thos. Lig- 
gett, a well known jurist of Pennsylvania, 
and a seasoned sportsman, to write an an- 
swer for publication. 

We might add in-passing that it takes 
money to propagate and protect game; that 
the killing of the females of any members 
of the deer family is not conducive to prop- 


agating the species; and that the much- 
prated God-given right to kill game ceases 


when the game is in danger—then it is our 
God-given right to protect it. 


Mr. Liggett’s letter which follows, will 
end this controversy: 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to the 


communication of Mr. H. T. Gilliland, of 
Karthaus, Clearfield county, Penna., ex- 
cepting to the statements of Mr. Griswold, 
as published in your issue of December; as 
I was one of the pricipal supporters of the 
Resident Hunters’ License Bill in Pennsyl- 
vania, and have heretofore taken exception 
to Mr. Gilliland’s articles, particularly those 
in opposition to the Hunters’ License Law, 
and in favor of the killing of does, may I be 
permitted to reply somewhat to Mr. Gilli 
land’s contentions? 

Mr. Gilliland’s county and those adjoining 
and near it contain over one half of all the 
forest reserves owned by the state. ‘That 
section has some of the best big game coun- 
try in the state and is-considered by many 
as being the best grouse country in the Unit- 
ed States. These counties were among the 
principal opponents of the Resident Hunters’ 
License Bill and have, probably, given the 
game commission as much trouble in game 
protection as any other section. The gov- 
ernor’s signature to the resident hunters’ 
license bill had scarcely dried until, from 
some source, there originated a bill which 
would have prevented either game or fish 
wardens carrying guns or fishing rods in 
the state of Pennsylvania. This was, prob- 
ably, through the wish to make it more dif- 
ficult for wardens to apprehend violators. 

Of the torest reserves, Clearfield county 
has 47,723 acres, with a game preserve ol 
3,200 acres; Clinton county, adjoining Clear- 
field, has 128,000 acres, with a game pre- 
serve of 3,200 acres: Centre county, adjoin- 
ing Clearfield, has 79,000 acres, with a 
game preserve of 3,200 acres; Cameron 
county, adjoining Clearfield, has 79,000 
acres; Lyconing county, adjoining Clinton 
and Cameron, has 81,000 acres and Potter 
county, adjoining Clinton, has 120,000 acres, 
thus it will be seen that there are in Mr. 
Gilliland’s immediate neighborhood 534,72% 
acres of public lands, on all of which the 
people can hunt under the forestry regula- 
tions, except the 9,600 acres included in the 
preserves. The people of this district are 
particularly favored, and yet there is no 
more persistent lot of objectants to proper 
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game regulations than they. Whether sus- 
picious of their intent or not, the question 
naturally suggests itself “what is the real 
reason tor their objections? They all know 
that it is impossible to secure adequate 
funds by general appropiation for bounties 
and protection and distribution of game and 
wild life.” Let us consider a few facts. 

Seven or eight years ago, the section re- 
ferred to ag containing this vast forest re- 
serve was practically destitute of deer and 
bear. Under the care which our game com- 
mission has given the state, and in contrast 
with the then existing conditions, a Williams- 
port paper, in commenting on the increase 
in game (and before the season of 1913 had 
closed) stated that there had then been re- 
ported for that county alone 164 bucks and 
45 bear taken. 

Last year the game commission secured, 
thiough the assistance of Mr. Howard 
Eaton, some elk trom the West, and also 
some from a private preserve. In the dis- 
tribution, Clearfield county got twenty-five, 
Clinton county twenty-five and Centre coun- 
ty ten. By act of 1913 there is a closed sea- 
son on elk in Pennsylvania, pending a rea- 
sonable natural increase. The temptation 
was too great and just now Protector 
Charles Baum has one (Centre county) man 
in jail serving out a two hundred day sen- 
tence for killing an elk; another man paid 
a fine of $200, and two more have gone to 
West Virginia to escape Baum, who is recog- 
nized as generally landing his man. 

By contrast with these “hunters,” consider 
the “sportsmen” of Westmoreland, Sommer- 
set, Fayette and Cambria counties. Two 
years ago, Mr. John M. Phillips, of the 
Game Commission, procured the establish- 
ment of a game preserve in the Westmore- 
land-Sommerset forest reserve and brought 
in some deer. They have increased and are 
scattered over the counties named. Not- 
withstanding the fact that there was no pro- 
tection for the original bucks, except com- 
mon decency, and, notwithstanding the fact 
that during the season of 1913 there were 
quite a number of young bucks which were 
eligible as trophies for the meat hunter; 
yet, so far as known, Only one has been 
killed; that was one of the original planting 
which had become so tame that the school 
children between Ligonier and Laughlin- 
town all knew him. One evening the neigh- 
bors heard a rifle crack and his ‘“buckship” 
has not been seen since. It is a fair as- 
sumption that the fellow who got him 
signed one of the remonstrances against the 
resident hunters’ license bill. Now a suifi- 
cient number of the people of these counties 
have signed to make a closed season on 
deer for three years. I wonder if the peo- 


ple in Mr. Gilliland’s section could be per- 
suaded to do without venison for so long 
a time. 

Mr. Gilliland speaks of the right to take 
game as being “A God-given right.” 


Penn- 
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sylvania issued 320,000 licenses during the 
season of 1913. These, added to those of the 
agricuitural class, who were exempt, indi- 
cate about 4% who hunt. The laws re- 
stricting the sale of game, while necessary 
to avoid its extinction, create a monopoly 
of the game eating privilege in those who 
are qualified to go atield and procureit and 
constitute in that class a special privilege. 
It is unfair and wrong that the 96% should 
be compelled to pay for protection and care 
of game for the other 4% to kill. Unless 
the 4% will pay for their own sport, it is 
the determination of the 96% that the des- 
truction of wild life shall cease entirely. 
Almost all of those who do not hunt are 
either openly opposed or passively consent 
to the destruction of any wild life, except 
such as is harmful. Neither deer, quail nor 
grouse belong to the harmful class. 


Mr. Gilliland refers to an article in the 
“Clearfield Progress.” It would seem that 
the people of Clearfield county knew of cer- 
tain parties from New York who came in 
and “shot a barrel of pheasants,’ and that 
one of the game wardens was notified of 
this and failed to enforce the law. He also 
says that at the State Game Camp, near 
Clearfield, there were at one time seven 
game wardens, whose principal occupation 
was hunting deer rather than the law 
breakers. If Mr. Gilliland or the Clearfield 
newspaper will furnish the names of these 
wardens, the Game Commission will be glad 
to have them and, if the statements of Mr. 
Gilliland and his newspaper are true, these 
men will promptly be removed from the 
positions which they occupy. I venture the 
assertion that if what Mr. Gilliland says 
happened did really happen, then these were 
not game wardens but deputy game 
wardens, who are not on salary but get their 
remuneration from prosecutions and are se 
lected at the request and on the recommen- 
dation of local people who vouch for their 
integrity, and that Mr. Gilliland and his lo- 
cal newspaper are finding fault with certain 
appointees who were selected at the in- 
stance and request of some of the promi- 
nent citizens of his district. 

There are in Pennsylvania approximately 
28,600,000 acres of land. Until very recent- 
ly, it has been impossible for the Game 
Commission to, at any time, have more than 
eight regular game wardens on its staif; 
over 3,500,000 acres to each warden. All 
others were deputies. At the time that | 
understand these seven protectors were in 
camp, I have personal knowledge of the fact 
that two of them were in the Harrisburg 
neighborhood. One in the northeastern and 
three in the northwestern and southwestern 
ends of the state. This accounts for six out 
of the eight. 

Referring to the “Hunters and Anglers 
Protective Association,’ which Mr. Gilli- 
land mentions and which is the organization 
leading the opposition to the Resident 
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Hunters’ License Bill, the Buck Law and 
similar protective measures; this organiza- 
tion seems to be more for the purpose of 
protecting hunters’ and anglers than game. 
The purpose of the organization as set out 
in its own literature is “to secure legisla- 
tion that will guarantee protection for the 
‘sportsman’ and provide for the increase of 
game and fish.” In its platform we find the 
following as part of its principals, “to re- 
peal the Buck Law;” “an appropriation for 
bounties,’ and “we oppose a_ Resident 
Hunters’ License Law of any kind.” The 
leader of this organization seemed to me 
to be Mr. S. H. Garland of Harrisburg, Pa., 
who declared himself as willing to take the 
position held by Doctor Kalbfus, the pres- 
ent very efficient secretary of the Game 
Commission. I have in my possession Mr. 
Garland’s letter to that effect. If the game 
were placed in charge of Garland and 
his associates, I wonder. what would hap- 
pen to it? 

Three years ago, a member of the House 
who seemed to be bitterly opposed to the 
bill and the Game Commission was Hon. 
Eugene Kenny from Monroe county; he also 
favored the abolition of the Buck Law. 
When I found that shortly before he and his 
brother had been fined $200 for killing a 
doe and a fawn, I saw what might be taken 
as a reason for his hostility. 

Two years ago, I was told that one Brook- 
ville party had shot eighty-four gray squir- 
rels before the season opened. About the 
same time, while automobiling one Sunday 
afternoon (two weeks before the season was 
open for anything) in Forest and Clarion 
counties, we met on the road three parties 
of native hunters. How many more were 
in the woods? Last spring, in the same 
country I wondered at certain: trout condi- 
tions and asked a friend when the fellows 
up there commenced to fish in the spring. 
His answer was “as soon as the ice goes 
out.” When do they stop? “When it 
freezes up in the fall.’’ Hon. J. K. P. Hall, 
the senator from that district, was, for a 
long time, bitterly opposed to the License 
Biil; said his people did not want it and he 
would oppose it. Naturally, certain of his 
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people did not want any game protectors 
interfering with their “God-given right,” but 
would you call that kind of a senator a 
statesman or a politician. 

I do not assume that you wish to indefi- 
nitely extend the privilege of discussing 
various arguments, pro and con, on this sub- 
ject. Most sportsmen have some fixed 
opinion. I concluded to give your readers a 
few facts in Pennsylvania: there are very 
many more; they can draw their own con- 
clusions. 

It is to be regretted that there is so large 
a percentage of “hunters” among those 
who go under the title of “sportsmen.” If 
all “hunters” were “sportsmen” there would 
be no great necessity for either game laws 
or game wardens. Unfortunately, the main 
contention of some in the regulation of sea- 
sons seems to be to so adjust them that 
the man with the gun may get the greatest 
amount of meat; as, for example, Mr. Gilli- 
land’s insistence that the deer season shal! 
extend over into the time when the snow is 
on the ground, in order that they may more 
easily be tracked, and the contention for 
propagation and distribution of game seems 
to be only along the lines that will bring 
about the greatest amount of meat for the 
man behind the gun when the season opens. 
The value of wild life, other than as so 
much meat, seems to be of no effect with 
many of the 4% who hunt. It is unques- 
tionably the fact that the standard of ethics 
among “sportsmen” is much higher than it 
was a few years ago, and that as the old 
“nunters” die off and their pot hunting pro- 
clivities are buried with them, the standard 
of sportsmanship will be still more elevated. 
In the meantime, those who love nature and 
wild life for themselves more than for the 
amount of meat they will furnish, and who 
can recognize in them the hand of the Al 


mighty and his beneficences to man, can 
only use their best endeavor to bring a 
higher standard into the life of the rising 


generation and make it more unpopular to 
wantonly and selfishly use the beautiful 
things which God has placed in this world 
for all of his people. 
Pennsylvania. 


THOMAS LIGGETT. 


Grizzly Bears’ Skulls Wanted 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Half a century ago 
a considerable number of wholly distinct 
species of grizzly bears inhabited the west- 
ern part of North America. They ranged 
from the eastern edge of the Great Plains in 
Manitoba and the Dakotas westerly to the 
Pacific coast in British Columbia and Cali- 
fornia, and from the shores of the Arctic 
ocean south into Mexico. The species in- 
habiting Alaska and the western provinces 
of Canada, though reduced in numbers, may 
still be counted among the living, but those 


of the western United States are with few 
exceptions extinct; and what is still worse, 
in most cases only a few skulls remain to 
afford future students a fragmentary and 
imperfect picture of the great carnivores 
which not long ago were dominant figures 
in our wild life. 

For twenty-three years | have been en- 
gaged in a study of the bears, and have been 
favored with specimens (mainly skulls) 
from nearly all the museums and private col- 
lections of the United States and Canada. 
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Still, owing to wide gaps in this material, 
many questions have arisen which cannot 
be answered. Not only is it impossible to 
map the ranges of the different species with 
anything like precision, but in some cases, 
owing to the absence of skulls of adult 
males, the characters which serve to dis- 
tinguish one species from another can be 
determined only in part. 

Therefore, in the hope of obtaining more 
light on some of these questions before 
going to press, I wish to make a final appeal 
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to all who have skulls of grizzlies in their 
possession. [I am anxious to see as many 
skulls as possible of both sexes from all 
parts of the western United States, British 
Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Yukon Terri- 
tory, and Alaska, and would like to purchase 
or borrow all that I have not already seen. 
Owners of skulls will confer a favor by ad- 
dressing Cc. HART MERRIAM, 
National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 


One Living Passenger Pigeon Left 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw an inquiry 
from Jim Hancock of Texas in the February 
Outdoor Life wanting to know if there was 
any live wild passenger pigeons left. 1 
think not. This part of central Indiana was 
once the home of millions of wild pigeons. 


whether they had it mounted or not. I saw 
it several times while it was alive. They 
told me they had it about fifteen years. 

As far as I have been able to learn they 
are entirely extinct, and we have the mark- 
et hunter to blame for it. These men used 

to follow them from roost 














to roost and camp and 
kill thousands of them and 
sell them for 25 cents per 
dozen. The same fate hap- 
pened them that befell the 
buffalo and many other 
kinds of game. There 
should have been a law 
passed by the U. S. gov- 
ernment making it a 
prison offence to sell or of- 
fer to sell, or to hunt with 
the purpose of selling, any 
kind of game animal or 
bird at any season. Just 
as long as the pot hunter 
is allowed to follow his 


nefarious business, the 
game, even rabbits, will 


get scarce every year. 
Indiana. M. J. YOUNG. 


The above communica- 
tion calls to mind many 
inquiries we have received 
regarding the passenger 
pigeon, and we are glad to 
be able to set our readers 








Mounted specimen of passenger pigeon owned by M. J. Young. 


The last time they were here in any great 
numbers was in the winter and spring of 
1871. I have seen a few at different times 
up to 1885. I found one while hunting on 
Flat Rock River and succeeded in killing it 
without damaging its plumage. It is a male 
and a fine specimen. I had it mounted, and 
have kept it in an air-tight glass case, thus 
keeping it in perfect order. I am inclosing 
a picture of it. The one you mention was 
in the Cincinnati Zoological garden and died 
three or four years ago. I don’t know 


right on the only remain- 
ing specimen of this spe- 
cies now living and to be 
found in the Cincinnati 
zoological gardens. This bird has been re- 
ported dead so often that we ourselves had 
begun to believe it so: but some one of our 
readers has been good enough to send us 
a copy of “Our Feathered Friends” (Beling- 
ton, W. Va.), of January, 1914,in which we 
find the following letter that clears the 
situation: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 28, 1913. 

W. B. Rector, Belington, W. Va. 

Dear Sir:—Your inquiry of Nov. 26 re- 
ceived and we are glad to be’able to report 
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that your informant at Washington is cor- 
rect. The only known living passenger 
pigeon is still eating heartily at her home in 
the gardens. The bird was one of a flock 
which were raised in these gardens in 1885, 
this particular bird being now twenty-eight 


OF 
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years old, and still in fairly good condition, 
though there is small hope of her living 
much longer now. A year or so at least will 
be as much as can be expected. 

Ss. A. STEPHAN, 
General Manager the Cincinnati Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. 


A Jack Pot 
“And Irise toremark” _ More strength to your elbow, Brother 
And my language is plain. : —_— 
BRET HARTER. Powell, on the head hunting end of it. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is very refresh- 
ing to see an article like those by Messrs. 
Powell and Thomas. They get one away 
from the butcher shop end of our sporting 
magazines and periodicals as well as the 
sameness of these sort of stories or experi- 
ences. I can hardly agree with Mr. Powell 
regarding the grey wolf, but I don’t dispute 
for a minute his experience regarding their 
attacking a man. [| will venture an opinion 
that it depends a great deal on when cur 
wolf dined last in regards to his attacking 
a human being, either singly or in packs. 
After a long cold spell and crazed by hunger, 
I believe the wolves in Northern Minnesota 
and Wisconsin would attack a wooden In- 
dian. 


Some of the “gentlemen sportsmen” have 
some strange notions of what constitutes 
one. I cannot imagine any thing that is 


worse than killing our game for the heads, 
then after doing so, seeing another they 
like better, killing it and throwing the first 
one away, and so on to the end of the hunt. 
It is my humble opinion that the limit on 
all game is too big. We should restock with 
our oWn smart ard bright bob white and 
other native American birds, fish and four- 
footed game. We have enough sparrows and 
carp in the country now. ‘the people who 
advocate “chick” pheasants, ete., usually 
have them on sale at so much per pair. 
Wisconsin A. F. WALLACE. 


Co-Operation of State and Federal Departments in Enforcing 
the Migratory Bird Law 


We have had so many requests for infor- 
mation as to what was being done to enforce 
the Federal law on migratory wild-fowl this 
spring that we took up the matter with 
Washington with the following result: 


February 13, 1914. 
Mr. Henry W. Henshaw, Chief Biological 


Survey, U. S. Department Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir:—We have learned from the 


state of Colorado, and we believe this infor- 
mation has come to us from one or two 
other states, that they do not feel it incum- 
bent upon themselves to enforce the present 
Federal law on migratory wild-fowl. We 
thought that perhaps you had been able to 
get in touch with the states in such a way 
as to learn the intentions of the respective 
states with regard to their treatment of this 
law. We are asking this information prin- 
cipally for the benefit of our readers, as 
several requests have come to us asking 
which law was being enforced, the state 
law or the federal law. In relation to our 
own state would say that we have talked 
today with our game and fish commissioner, 
who informs us that he has no authority to 
enforce the Federal law nor any instructions 
from Washington with regard to the same, 
as yet, and that he will therefore enforce 
the state law this spring. We hope that 
you will be kind enough to inform us of 


what is the best information for us to 
spread through our magazine in this respect; 
also advise us in case there are any clashes 
between the laws of the states and the Fed- 
eral laws on this subject. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 
By J. A. M. 


February 18, 1914. 

Mr. J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colorado, 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of February 13, ad- 
dressed to Mr. H. W. Henshaw, Chief of the 
Bureau, has been referred to this office for 
attention. Up to the present time there has 
been no attempt to cooperate with the game 
officials of the state of Colorado in enforcing 
the regulations under the Federal migratory 
bird law. The fact that there is some con- 
troversy in regard to the office of game and 
fish commissioner there has had a tendency 
to delay the Department in organizing a 
field force. We hope to be able to take up 
the matter of the enforcement of the Fed- 
eral law in the state of Colorado before the 
northward flight of the birds takes place. 
Any violation of the Federal law in your 
state will be prosecuted by the Department 
so far as possible, and any evidence sub- 
mitted of any violation will be duly consid- 
ered and such action taken as the evidence 
warrants. The Federal law supplements 
the state laws and adds a further close sea- 
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Zones adopted under federal law protecting migratory birds. 


son. At the time the game laws were en- 
acted by the Colorado legislature, the regu- 
lations under the Federal migratory bird 
law had not been promulgated. In all states 
where legislatures are now in session efforts 
are being made to enact such laws as will 
authorize the game departments to cooper- 
ate with the department in establishing uni- 
form seasons for shooting migratory birds. 
W. ‘TC. BANCROFT, 
Assistant, Biological Survey. 


In comformity with the above sentiments, 
the game and fish commissioner of Colorado 
is sending out the following letter to all 
those enquiring about what action the state 
intends to take in the matter. We are pub- 
lishing herewith a cut showing the division 
line between Zone No. 1 and Zone No. 2. 
The open season in Zone No. 2 begins and 
ends a month later than in Zone 1. For in- 
stance the open season on ducks in Colorado 
(which is in zone No. 1) is from Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 16; while that of California (in zone 


No. 2) is from Oct. 1 to Jan. 16. The letter 
of the Colorado game and fish commissioner, 
above referred to, reads: 

“Dear Sir:—Replying to your letter of re- 
cent date relative to the open season on 
ducks, etc., in Colorado. The state law pro- 
vides for the open season on ducks, geese 
and other water fowl from September ist to 
April 20th. The Federal law provides for 
the open season on migratory birds from 
September Ist to December 16th. I have no 
authority to ignore the fixed statutes of the 
state of Colorado and as a state officer I can 
only enforce the state law, and all deputy 
game wardens will enforce the state law 
until advised to the contrary by this depart- 
ment; but we firmly believe that all true 
sportsmen of the state will refrain from 
shooting ducks and other water-fowl in the 
spring and comply with the Federal law, but 
it is for the Federal officers to say whether 
they will enforce the Federal law or not, and 
a hunting license issued by this department 
will not protect any one if they violate the 
Federal law.”’ 


Bears on the Protected Game List 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Pennsylvania, 
we have placed our black bear on the game 
list, with an open season of from October 
lst to January Ist and have prohibited their 
being taken in steel traps. Consequently, 
they are getting very plentiful. If they are 
not cornered and abused, they are as 
harmless as hogs; their pelt and flesh is 


valuable and they furnish great sport for 
our hunters. 
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It is rather difficult to gather 


statistics, but in a short time we can tell 
approximately the number killed during 
the open season. I expect that the number 
will run close to 200. 

Pennsylvania. JOHN M. PHILLIPS. 


We congratulate Mr. Phillips and the 
great state of Pennsylvania for the wisdom 
shown in accomplishing the above-named re- 
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sult. As expressed before in these columns, 
we are unalterably in favor of a closed sea- 
son of at least a few months on all bears 
in every locality on this continent. The bag 
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should also be limited and such a disgrace 
as taking them in a steel trap should never 
be allowed to blot the good name of one of 
our states.—Editor. 


Bears in Steel Traps 


Editor Outdoor Life:—All honor to your 
sentiments in regard to the cruelty ol 
trapping bears in steel traps. It is almest 
needless for me to tell you that I am with 
you every time and all the time, and I be- 
lieve that most of the real sportsmen of the 
East are likewise. 

In the first place the deadfall, if well made 
and baited, is an effective trap; and it kills 
at once, instead of, like the steel trap, con- 
demning its victim, nine times out of ten, to 
a slow death of agony and starvation. Great 
Heavens—the sights I have seen of dead 
and dying bears in steel traps, showing by 
the state of the surrounding earth, the 
scratched and bitten trees and bark, the 
bloody rootings in the soil, and the wounds 
on the bears themselves what hideous sut- 
fering these poor innocent beasts went 
through before they succumbed. Doubtless 
there may be times when trapping bears is 
necessary, even with steel traps, but in gen- 
eral I will say that any man who will catch 


bears in this way is not fit to sit down and 
break bread at the camp-fire of true sports- 
men. The trappers themselves are not to 
blame, for they have done this always and 
are callous. It is ourselves, who know what 
trapping with steel traps means, and yet do 
not rise and howl the cruelty of it down the 
winds, who are culpable. 

I read an “apology” the other day from a 
man who tried to show that raising stock or 
anything else in a certain section was im- 
possible on account of the numerous bears. 
I should advise him to advertise this sec- 
tion well, for I know of a lot of people who 
would dearly love to go shooting bears in a 
place where they are so many as to be a 
nuisance to the settlers! [ will agree to 
organize a party myself to help decrease 
the number of those bears! 

Shoot bears, take them in deadfalls or 
other quick-killing traps, but down with the 
disgraceful steel trap. More power to your 
pen! EDWARD BRECK. 

Mass. 


Will Coyotes and Grey Wolves Cross? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will a coyote cross 
with a grey wolf? Am sending photo of 
one I caught on Hellroaring creek in Yellow- 
stone Park. This coyote was a very large 
one in frame and very poor in flesh. His 
head was very broad, with wide, thick nose; 
lower jaw was black back to heavy fur on 
throat; ears short and thick, set out on side 
of head, and to look straight at his head he 
was the perfect image of a grey wolf. He 
was very light in color, and his legs were 
almost white; tail slender and not very 


bushy; there was no tan color at all on him. 

He was caught at an elk carcass that the 

wolves had killed. H. ANDERSON. 
Montana, : 


This question of coyotes and wolves cross- 
ing has been asked of us many times, and 
while we do not believe they do, ordinarily, 
yet we hope to receive expert opinion on 
the subject for the general information of 
our readers.—Editor. 


Pennsylvania Protecting Her Elk 


The State Game Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania is fully determined to exert every ef- 
fort to protect the small band of ten elk se- 
cured from Wyoming a year ago. Not long 
ago Dr. Kalbfus, secretary of the commis- 
sion, had to re-open the case of Dayto Aiken, 
who is charged with shooting an elk during 
the deer hunting season. As first reported 
the elk was killed by mistake for a deer, 
and when this happened the father of the 
young man made the information and re- 
ceived back from the state half of the fine, 
for coming in and owning up, getting off 
with a fine of $100. The elk killed was a 


young bull with an imperfect head, and the 
game authorities allowed him to keep it. 

This would have been all right had the 
elk hunter kept still about it, but he bragged 
of his achievement, and a story appeared in 
a Mifflin county paper in which he boasted 
it was a great deal cheaper to kill an elk 
in Pennsylvania, confess, pay $100 and re- 
ceive head and hide back from the commis- 
sion, than it was to go to Montana or Wyo- 
ming for an elk hunt. 

Now if the idea that the state was per- 
fectly satisfied to do this once got abroad, 
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it might prove dangerous to the elk. People 
might go and do this very thing, and the elk 
would be exterminated in a season or two, 
so the game commission took corrective 
measures, for fear the Aiken case would set 
precedent. A warden was sent to Mifflin 
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county, and he made the Aiken family pay 
up an extra $100 and surrender head, hide 
and teeth, after throwing a stiff scare into 
the bunch. The game commission doesn’t 
want “accidents” of this kind to become 
common. 


Game Notes 


T. Proctor Knott of Long Lake, Wash., 
last August enjoyed a fishing and hunting 
trip on the Gunnison River, in Colorado, that 
produced some splendid sport with trout and 
sage grouse. In two days his party of three 
bagged thirty chickens on the ranch of T. 
W. Gray, while the trout fishing was equal- 
ly as successful. 

Writes Tom Turpin of Memphis, Tenn.: 
“For the past two years the high water has 
filled nearly all the low lands (the home ot 
the wild turkey) in the Mississippi River 
valley, and the spring hunting has not been 
so good as usual, but if the flood does not 
come in the early part of April, we hope to 
have some of the old-time sport then.” 

From a letter written to us by John M. 
Phillips, a member of Pennsylvania’s Game 
Commission, under date of January 21st, we 
cut the following: “I presume you are 
aware by this time that the United States 
Supreme Court has sustained the constitu- 
tionality of our alien gun law. We passed 
this practically under protest as a number 
of state and government officials declared 
that it was unconstitutional. The Italian 
government fought us in two cases, one in 
Indiana County and the other in Allegheny 
county.. The Indiana County case was lost, 
but here, with the aid of my attorney, Wil- 
liam H. Lemon, backed by Dr. T. S. Palmer 
of the Biological Survey, Dr. Kalbfus and 
myself, we succeeded in winning a victory, 
in fact, were the victors in all the courts ot 
of the state and finally the United States. 
When he heard the news here Monday, Dr. 


Kalbfus, who fathered the bill, threw up his 
hands and exclaimed: ‘I have succeeded in 
doing more for wild life than I ever ex- 
pected; am now ready to die.’” The law 
referred to prohibits unnaturalized foreign- 
born residents from hunting game and from 
owning or carrying riiles or shotguns with- 
in the state—a very broad but beneficial 
provision.—Editor. 

S. N. Leek (ranchman and guide) of Jack- 
son, Wyo., writes under date of Feb. &th: 
“The elk are being fed here now. From 
what I learn there are several thousand, | 
have about 600 on my place. The condi- 
tions are not such as to drive them in from 
the hills yet, though feed will not hurt them. 
Elk are in sight as I write on all the sur- 
rounding hills. A little more cold weather 
will drive them nearly all in. There is 
plenty of hay on hand for them. Our winter 
so far has been warm—there being at pres- 
ent about two feet of snow in the valley.” 


We have received from J. H. Lepper of 
Mason City, Iowa, a letter from which we 
extract the following: ‘I have just returned 
from a few days’ outing at Clear Lake 
hunting rabbits and while crossing the lake 
on the ice, imagine my surprise at not less 
than 500 large ducks, presumably mallards, 
rising from the ice. I found in the middle 
of the lake acres of open water and later 
learned that these ducks had been here all 
winter, and it is now January 29th. The un- 
usually mild winter and open water has held 
the ducks here, which is something unheard 
of before in this part of the country.” 


WHEN SPRING AWAKES. 


There’s singing in the forest isles 

Far down in gnarled brown roots; 
There’s singing all along the boughs 
Where spring the tender shoots. 
There’s singing ’neath the brittle ice 
That frets the restless rill; 

There’s singing everywhere, my heart, 
Yes, everywhere you will; 

For Spring has smote with magic wand 
The strings of Nature’s lyre, 


And Music flings the challenge back 
With all her heart a-fire. 

Ah, Music, with sweet, silver tongue, 
Strolls hand in hand with Spring, 
A-bidding all the world rejoice, 

And every hidden thing 


Come forth to dwell in warmth and love, 
In God’s vast temple, sing, 
For all the world is young again; 
in Spring. | 
IRENE L. MAHER. 


Aye, born anew 


























Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





Ouray, Colo—I have been a _ constant 
reader of Outdoor Life for several years. I 
read every issue from cover to cover. In 
the February issue I noted the following 
statement in questions and answers: 

“Puppies are born with worms unless the 
dam has been treated to prevent this at the 
proper stage of pregnancy.” 

Now, not wishing to incur displeasure, 
promote hard feeling or reflect on any 
one’s ability, may I offer the following from 
the standpoint of the medical profession? 

No animals are born with intestinal or 
other parasites. That such is an absolute 
physical impossibility can readily be seen 
when one studies the fetal circulation in 
utero. On the other hand the bitch infested 
with worms may cause the puppies to be- 
come infested also soon after birth, for 
enormous numbers of eggs are passed in 
the feces from any infested dog. It is very 
easy for the pup to swallow some of these 
eggs, which soon develop into the adult 
worm. The following may be of interest to 
owners of dogs: 

The most common worm found in pup- 
pies is the Ascaris Marginata, pinkish white 
in color, slightly curved, the male worm 1% 
inches long, the female 2 to 3 inches long. 
They are found in the small intestines and 
may ascend to the stomach. They are fre- 
quently found in puppies but about 40 per 
cent of all dogs harbor them. They are not 
bloodsuckers, but rob nourishment from 
their host by absorption; produce catarrhal 
condition of the intestines, nervous symp- 
toms and loss of flesh from the toxic sub- 
stance they excrete. If small puppies are 
infested give % grain santonin followed by 
5 to 10 grains powdered areca nut. Preg- 
nant bitches that are suspected of having 
worms should be taken to another place, 
from where they are to whelp, and given 
mdicine to expel the parasites. This should 
be followed by a laxative to wash out the 
bowels and after that the region of the anus 
should be washed to further remove the 
eggs that may be in that region. Then the 
bitch may be taken back to the place she 
is to whelp with little fear that the puppies 
will become infested. The dose of santonin 


for the bitch is 3 to 4 grains and should be 
followed by 1 or 2 grains of powdered areca 
nut for each pound of live weight. 

J. D. PAXTON, D.V.M. 


Answer.—The wording of the answer in 
question was not intended to be taken in the 
sense Mr. Paxton evidently thought it to be, 
but used in the broad sense of old dog men 
whose general saying is “pups are born 
with worms.” Puppies are not born with 
developed intestinal parasites of any kind 
any more than born with fleas. However, 
puppies are virtually “born” with both—de- 
posited into a veritable hotbed of worm 
eggs (ova) and swarming with fleas, as is 
the rule. Worms, as are fleas, are propa- 
gated by eggs with great resisting power,- 
capable of maintaining vitality for several 
months or more and as the premises get 
strewn with these eggs if the brood matron 
does not get cleared before whelping, the 
whelps are sure to be “born” with worms 
and within about three weeks “developed” 
worms may be taken from them in incredi- 
ble numbers. In making answer to the vari 
ous questions, the writer has in mind the 
practical side of it and avoids all techni- 
calities and reprints from medical works. It 
is of little interest or value to the question- 
er by what particular variety of worms un- 
der the Latin name his dog may be infested 
with—-he seeks information as to probable 
cause of trouble and the information is giv- 
en in plain terms, to the point and based on 
experience. 


R. P. W., Olney, Tex.—I have an Irish set- 
ter that gives me trouble and wish your 
advice in the matter. He is very bad to 
run away, leaving home, and I may hear of 
him miles away, eventually returning, 
which may be on that day or the next 
Soon as rested up (on chain) he begins to 
pine to get away again and the first 
chance he gets he gives me the slip. Has 
been away for a week at a time, again he 
may return home within a few hours. He 
seems to have an unbounded energy that 


carries him on the run through the woods 
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and fields. When hunting to the gun he 
shows a good nose, makes some as pretty 
and stanch points as one could wish, but 
where I have to hunt the birds have gotten 
scarce, and rabbits are so thick it is no 
sport whatever to hunt them. He has prac- 
tically quit hunting quail, but if he happens 
to cross one or a covey he will point them, 
and immediately turn to trailing rabbits 
again. 


Answer.—Evidently your dog is endowed 
with an abundance of hunting instinct 
which is so much desired by the sportsman, 


but he got into bad ways by going self- 
hunting. Running rabbits is the natural 
outcome under the circumstances and all 


the whipping for it can do no good. To 
break of chasing or giving rabbits any at- 
tention at all, as directed in “Amateur 
Trainer” is one way to make him shun 
them, unless you can go out with dog, how- 
ever, and put this into practice, and pre- 
vent slipping away from you at home, all 
will do but very little good. When once a 
dog falls into the habit of going self-hunt- 
ing there is no great hope of overcoming 
this unless an abundance of work on game 
birds can be given to satisfy his propensity. 
If someone could get hold of him out there 
and inflict a good sound thrashing he might 
fear going out again by himself. 

E. J. Davis, Cordova, Alaska.—I would 
like to know the names of several reliable 
breeders of Chesapeake Bay dogs, retriev- 
ers, in the Western States. Also what you 
consider a fair price for these dogs at dif- 
ferent ages or stages of training. 


Answer.—The following are some of the 
breeders of this class of dogs who have ad- 
vertised in former issues of our magazine: 
Dr. G. D. Shaver, Tacoma, Wash.; John H. 
Weimer, Colorado Springs, Colo.; C. A. Con- 
ner % Conner’s Grocery, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Edw. Edmunds, 1143 Randolph St., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Louis D. Fay, Lovalton. 
Calif. There can nothing be said definitely 
as to prices—there is no fixed or estab- 
lished market value. Pups of good breed- 
ing, three to six months old, will command 
a price of, say, $25 to $50. A dog of this 
kind trained for work in efficient manner 
should bring $75 to $100. 

F. G. W., Friant, Calif.—I have a thoro 
bred Boston bull terrier, six months old 
(female) which up to two months ago was 
in perfect health. Since that time she has 
grown thin and is affected greatly by 
slight changes in temperature which makes 
her shake and shiver. She is losing the use 
of her hind legs and sometimes I believe 


the trouble is going toward her neck as the 
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head is unsteady. Has good appetite and 
lots of life, will jump and bark and caper 
like a well pup, but is very apt to fall over 
at any time. When she drops, her legs take 
the same motion as a horse with the string- 
halt. About two months ago she became 
quiet and would seek a warm place or rath- 
er a hot place as under a stove, and stay 
there all the time. What can I do to make 
her regain the use of her legs? I have her 
now on bread and milk, potatoes, etc., diet. 


Answer.—At the time she began to shiver 
and would seek warm place or under stove 
she had distemper and ought to have had 
proper treatment. She got over it some 
way but left her with the usual bad after- 
effect—partial paralysis—and this will be 
very hard to cure. Tonic pills (see adv.), 
one pill three times a day, will be the best 
remedy at this time. Bread and milk is 
very good but not sufficiently nourishing 
and stimulating. A liberal portion of lean 
raw beef (14-tb.) per day will be a great 
help. Keep her warm and dry but away 
from hot stove, and exercise but very 
gently and of short duration—prevent ex- 
ertion till strength has been regained. 

M. N. F., Missoula, Mont.—I have a 
cocker spaniel pup and am going to endeav- 
or to train him to retrieve duck as per di- 
rection of “Amateur Trainer.” Can I hope 
of making a good duck retriever of him? 


Answer.—The cocker spaniel is an easy 
dog to train and will take to retrieving 
nicely; as a “waterdog,” however, he is 
rather low and short on legs, which renders 
work in heavy rushes difficult. As to train- 
ing, you need but follow instruction in book, 
merely omitting such parts as do not apply 
to a retriever only. 

L. F. R., Kingston, N. Y.—My dog is a 
setter, eighteen months old; never had any 
training. Do you think he is too old to 
be trained successfully at this age? 


Answer.—No dog gets too old to learn. A 
dog of that age can be subjected to more 
force and thus crowded along faster than a 
puppy of but six months old. Of course if 
a dog grows up in the city and has never 
had a chance to work on game birds he will 
have to learn to know that there is some- 
thing out there different from what the life 
of a crowded city offers for a dog, and. 
therefore, the first to be done is to take 
to fields or woods and give chance to get 
hunting instinct aroused before undertaking 
anything else. So soon as satisfied that 
instinctive propensity is established, yard 
training should be begun and _ carried 
through just as if a mere puppy of but six 
months old. 





























The Big Game Rifle—Range Dope and Wilderness Experience 








By Lieutenant Townsend Whelen. 
PART II. 


Men with experience in the hunting fields 
demand other features in their arm besides 
shooting ability. The rifle must be of such 
weight, shape, balance and length that it 
will carry easily and unobtrusively all day 
long over hard trails or no trails, through 
heat or clogging snow. A day’s experience 
will remind you that the rifle is carried all 
day long for a chance to use it for several 
seconds. These several seconds’ usually 
come mighty sudden, and perhaps the hands 
may be encased in heavy gloves and numb 
with cold at that. The action must be eas- 
ily operated under such circumstances. Af- 
ter the supper’s dishes are washed is the 
time for mending moccasins and cleaning 
rifles. One is usually dog tired. The more 
easy it is to clean it the more likely is the 
rifle to get the care it requires. 

The only rifles which I have used in the 
wilderness are the Winchesters model ’73, 
86, ’92, °94, °95 and single shot; Remington 
single shot; Ballard; Savage; Stevens 
Ideal, Krag and Springfield. I have killed 


large game with the .22 Long Rifle, .44 W. 
C. F., .30-30, .58-55, .40-72 and .30-40 cart- 
ridges. In commenting on actions and cali- 


bers other than these I am only stating my 
opinion based either on having seen them 
carried by companions afield or on a rather 
extensive range experience with the weap- 
ons mentioned. 

Winchester Model 1886: I like this ac- 
tion very much indeed. Its construction is 
very strong and it is well closed in to pro- 
tect it from rain, snow and dirt. It lends 
itself well to rapid fire, and almost any 
sight can be used with it. It has the finest 
trigger pull of any repeating action made. 
The only possible criticisms of it are that 
it does not permit of cleaning from the 
breech, and it is very difficult to clean the 
action if it gets dirty inside. Many of us 


wish that it could be made for other cart- 
ridges besides those now supplied. 


These 


1882 


remarks apply as well to the model 
action. 

Winchester Model 1894: This 
gives splendid results when new. It works 
in a rather loose, disjointed fashion, and 
after a year or two of continuous use the 
lever seems to drop down on all occasions, 
allowing the action to fly open. I have had 
this experience with two of these actions 
and all that I have seen in use for any 
length of time suowed more or less of a 
tendency towards this defect. Why it should 
not be made with all the parts to fit tight 
like the model 1886 I cannot understand 
It is a fine action if one does not require 
more than a year or two of hard use from it. 

Winchester Model 1895: I consider this 
the best of the Winchester repeating ac- 
tions. Apparently more care is taken in as- 
sembling it than any of the other Winches- 
ter models, and this is done so uniformly 
that I should imagine it is the work of just 
one man at the Winchester factory. I think 
this action is practically jam-proof. I have 
heard of only two incidents of its getting 
out of order (E. B. Bronson and Kermit 
Roosevelt—both in British East Africa) and 
the report on these did not state what the 
trouble was. Yet this action has many 
faults. It is one of the most uncomfortable 
rifles to carry on the trail that I know of 
on account of the box-magazine coming just 
at the balance. In order to overcome this I 
had my .40-72 made with a heavy No. 
30-inch barrel so that it balanced at the 
middle of the forearm. This made the rifle 
weigh two pounds more than the standard 
model, but it did not tire me out as much 
in a long day’s hunt as did the lighter .30-40 
Then the rifle has a little peculiarity which 
occasionally causes trouble. After firing, 
as one opens the action, when the breech- 
block gets to within about *%-inch of its 
rear position the fired shell is ejected with 
a sort of jump to the piece which some 
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times causes one to believe that the breech- 
block has come to the end of its rearward 
travel, that is, that the action is fully open. 
If the action is then closed it does so on 
an empty chamber. I have personally lost 
a deer and coyote through this fault. Of 
course the way to avoid it is to slam the 
action open hard. Lastly, the action will 
not allow of a Lyman or similar sight on 
the tang. Nevertheless it has so many good 
points that I consider it the best of the Win- 
chester repeaters. 

From a hunter’s standpoint I think the 
strongest points in favor of the Winchester 
repeaters lie in their excellent trigger pulls, 
the convenient relation of the trigger and 
hammer, the easy manipulation of the ham- 
mer whenin a hurry, and the loop lever which 
enables the right hand to hold the rifle 
firmly to the shoulder even in the absence 
of a pistol grip. 

Winchester Single Shot: This is my favor- 
ite rifle. I believe it to be the best action 
ever designed, except, of course, for the in- 
herent fault of the single shot. Long ex- 
perience with this rifle has convinced me 
that the only objection to it is that it is 
hard to reload quickly when the hands are 
numb with cold. Otherwise its rapidity of 
fire is rapid enough for any emergency in 
this country. I have owned eight of these 
rifles and one of them for the past fifteen 
years, and I have probably fired more shots 
from them than from all my other rifles 
combined. On receiving them I always ease 
up the trigger pull to two pounds. Also, if 
the rifle is chambered for a high-power car- 
tridge it is necessary to have the firing pin 
hole bushed and a smaller firing pin made, 
otherwise there will be trouble from punc- 
tured primers. Why the company does not 
put out a different breech-block for their 
high-power cartridges in this action I am 
unable to state. I have fixed on a standard 
specification for this rifle as follows: 27- 
inch, No. 3; round, matted barrel; Schuetzen 
double set triggers; pistol grip, shotgun 
stock with checked steel butt plate; sling 
strap; Lyman ivory bead wind-gauge front 
sight; Lyman No. 2 rear sight; Winchester 
A5 telescope sight with No. 2 rear mount- 
ing, the mountings placed 7.2 inches apart 
on the barrel. The telescope sight inter- 
changes perfectly on all three of my single 
shot rifles. There are many reasons for 
these exact specifications which are too 
lengthy to enter into here. One of these 
rifles has more notches in its stock than 
any rifle I own. 

Winchester Automatics: I leave these ri- 
fles to be discussed by some one more fa- 
miliar with them than myself. I am not 
at all interested in the cartridges to which 
they are adapted. 

Winchester Take-Down Feature: Excel- 
lent on the Winchester Model 1895 and 
single shot. It seems absolutely efficient 
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in this form and as far as I have been 
able to judge always stays tight. On the 
other models one is so liable to screw the 
barrel up too tight and as a consequence 
after doing this a few times the barrel be- 
comes loose in its normal position. Re- 
course is then had to the adjusting screws 
to tighten it. This thing goes on indefi- 
nitely, so that the barrel is usually loose, 
and if the rear sight be on the receiver or 
tang the sighting is constantly changing. I 
believe the company should adopt the model 
1895 and single shot type of take down for 
all their rifles, notwithstanding the fact 
that this would cause a change from their 
standards. I have taken down one single 
shot rifle twice a week for over two years. 
It has never had any adjusting and is still 
so tight that it requires considerable effort 
to unscrew and screw up. 

Remington Autoloading Rifle: This is an 
exceedingly uncomfortable rifle to carry, 
the same remarks applying to it as to the 
Winchester Model 1895. Also the safety gives 
a very loud click when being thrown on or 
off. In .35 caliber the recoil can only be 
characterized by the word “unpleasant.” 

Remington Pump Action Rifle: The de- 
design of this rifle and the rapidity of fir> 
obtainable from it makes it particularly de- 
sirable for hunting deer in thick cover, but 
it seems to me that the constant rattle of 
the slide handle will often alarm game be- 
fore the hunter sees it. Many of these rifles 
have simply rotten trigger pulls. The sights 
are so low that the proximity of the top of 
the receiver to the line of sight often 
causes a blur. It has the best-shaped pistol 
grip of any American rifle. 

Great care is taken with the boring of 
Remington rifles and with the manufacture 
of ammunition for them. In .25, .30 and .35 
calibers I have found them to be reliable, 
accurate and dependatle arms. 

Savage: This rifle needs a good pistol 
grip in the worst way. In the straight grip 
models one has to give an uncomfortable 
twist to the wrist to close the action com- 
pletely. I understand the company now 
have a new pistol grip under way in their 
factory. The trigger pull is only fair and 
will not admit of much refinement. Other- 
wise the action is excellent in every respect 
save that covered by the next paragraph. 

Hammerless Rifles: I never could under- 
stand why the manufacturers departed from 
the old reliable shotgun safety on top of the 
tang in designing these actions. Safeties 
around the trigger guard are awkward, hard 
to manipulate in a hurry, almost impossible 
to manipulate with gloved hands, and- many 
of them move with a distinct click. The 
shotgun safety on the other hand is almost 
unconsciously pushed forward as the arm 
is thrown to the shoulder, can be manipu- 
lated easily with the gloved hand, and is 
noiseless. 5 
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Krag: I have almost a reverence for this 
rifle. It stands the racket like the honest 
old-timer it is. I have had two of them in 
constant use for twelve years and have won 
many a hard-fought match with them. One 
of these went through two years’ constant 
service in the Philippine Islands and is still 
as good as new, without a speck of rust. It 
is the easiest-worked and quickest of all 
turn-down bolt actions. The magazine can 
be filled while the rifle remains loaded and 
ready for instant use. The safety is noise- 
less. The metal fouling problem does not 
enter with the cartridge it uses. 

Springfield: When remodeled into a 
sporting arm is the best American big game 
rifle yet produced. In the process of remod- 
eling the safety often needs a little atten- 
tion to make it turn easily and noiselessly, 
and it is a good plan to have the thumb- 
piece sharply checked. The bolts on many 
rifles operate rather stiffly when new. This 
can be remedied by coating them with very 
fine emery dust and oil and working for 
about fifteen minutes, then cleaning thor- 
oughly with gasoline. 

Bolt Action Rifles: It is not intended to 
again bring up the Bolt vs. Lever discussion, 
therefore these remarks will be very few 
and to the point. The things which appeal 
to me most in the bolt actions are the abil- 
ity to dismount and clean the entire action 
with ease and without tools, and the ability 
to clean and examine the bore from the 
breech. Also they seat and extract tight 
shells with far less effort than other rifles. 
During a day’s hunt they do pick up more 
stuff in the shape of spruce needles and dirt 
than rifles with closed actions, but they can 
also be easily cleaned in every detail in a 
minute or two in the evening, even in a 
camp with no other light than a campfire. 
This is impossible with any other action. 
They are rather lumpy when carried in a 
saddle holster. The safety is awkward to 
throw over in a hurry to those used to the 
Winchester hammer, but one soon becomes 
accustomed to this and the constant user 
of the bolt action does not regard it as a 
defect. 

Extras on Rifles: There are certain ex- 
tras on rifles which certainly pay for them- 
selves. Foremost among these is a person- 
ally fitted stock, with checked grip and 
forearm. This will add immeasurably to 
one’s ability with the rifle. The very best 
butt-plate is that made abroad for the Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer rifle. It is a little more 
hollowed than the ordinary shotgun butt 
plate, is made of sharply-checked steel and 
has a hinged trap so that recesses can be 
made in the butt stock for a field cleaner, 
oiler, cleaning patches and a small screw- 
driver. A sharply-checked trigger is anoth- 
er extra well worth while. 

Sights: I like the Sheard or Lyman gold 
bead sights with the small size bead best 
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of all front sights. The ivory bead is per 
haps a better all-around hunting sight, but 
the gold has the one advantage that in tar- 
get shooting it can be blackened in th 
flame of a match or candle. Rub off the 
black and the sight is as bright as ever 
Formerly I used the Lyman receiver sight 
almost exclusively, but two years ago while 
in the mountains I had a number of experi- 
ences which convinced me that the Lyman 
sight on the tang and nearer the eye can 
be seen clearly at least fifteen minutes ear- 
lier in the morning and later in the evening 
than the receiver sight, and also that it is 
a trifle quicker to catch aim with. Practi- 
cally the tang sight gives one thirty min- 
utes more shooting daily and at that part 
of the day when game is most likely to be 
seen. The Lyman company have made me 
a sight which is fitted to the end of the 
cocking piece on my Springfield. When the 
rifle is cocked the sight is back near the 
eye as with a tang sight. On firing, the 
sight flies forward so that the recoil never 
causes it to strike the eye. It has a small 
windage adjustment operated with a screw 
driver and intended only to accurately set 
the sight to the zero of the rifle. Otherwise 
this sight looks and operates the same as a 
tang sight. The base for it is welded to 
the cocking piece. The cocking pieces are 
not altogether interchangeable in these ri- 
fles, as changing one will usually complete- 
ly alter the trigger pull. For this reason it 
is necessary to make a separate job of 
welding each base, therefore it is quite 
costly, and I understand for this reason the 
Lyman company cannot place this sight on 
the market and are able to only make it 
specially to order. It is not as good for 
target or prone shooting as the double mi- 
crometer receiver sight, but for a hunting 
rifle it is just the thing. I believe it could 
also be placed on the Krag rifle. 


Sling: I would not have a rifle without 
a sling. I do not mean the sling usually 
seen with the patent take-up buckle and 


the hook eyes which rattle and allow the 
sling to turn and get all tangled up. Why 
does the Winchester company speak of this 
turning feature in the swivels, as though it 
was an advantage, when it is anything but 
that? My sling is of my own model, instant- 
ly adjustable for either prone shooting or 
carrying the rifle. The swivels should be 
of the pattern used for the butt swivel on 
the Winchester model 1895 musket which 
do not turn and can be instantly detached 
by merely pressing a spring. 

(To be concluded.) 


Note.—In publishing the above article 
by Lieutenant Whelen the editor of this de- 
partment would like to state that there are 
many statements contained in it with 
Also that in a few 


which he cannot agree. 
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instances remarks are made that might eas- 
ily lead to a reopening of a controversy 
closed some time ago. 

Briefly touching on the average accuracy 
as Claimed for the rifles mentioned by Lieu- 
tenant Whelen, which he states runs all the 
way from eight to twenty-two inch groups 
for 200 yards, we would like to mention that 
if the various rifles he tested out had been 
shot from a machine rest and each rifle 
su0t with ammunition as recommended for 
it by the makers of each individual rifle, 
the average accuracy of the rifles tested 
would, in our opinion, have been better than 
reported by Lieutenant Whelen. 

Commenting still further on the accuracy 
tests as reported by the lieutenant, we think 
it would be interesting, and possibly assist 
somewhat in making rather clearer to the 
average reader, should further information 
be supplied concerning the following: Were 
the barrels of the Winchester single shot 
rifles, and the Springfields, special or se- 
lected ones? Was the ammunition for these 
rifles match ammunition? Were the bul- 
lets soft pointed, round pointed or spitzers? 
One in the lieutenant’s position could easily 
obtain special barrels for either of the 
above rifles as well as special ammunition 
for use in them; and if such special barrels 
and ammunition were used for comparative 
accuracy tests with the ordinary sporting 
rifles and all makes of soft point ammuni- 
iion, and deductions based on such tests, 
such conclusions would naturally be very 
misleading. Another thing might be men- 
tioned about here is this: It would prob- 
ably be perfectly safe to say that it would 
be more difficult to purchase an inferior 
box of ’06 cartridges than of any other 
size, while one would be, as a rule, some- 
what more certain to obtain better cart- 
ridges in the .30-40 calibers than in many 
of the sizes adapted to the strictly sporting 
rifles. To use superior cartridges in spe- 
cial, or selected barrels, and compare re- 
sults secured with the average ammunition 
—all makes—in the standard sporting rifles 
would be, as we have intimated, very mis- 
leading. To us it seems that the Lieutenant’s 
article is incomplete in at least the above 
respects, though in the concluding article 
which will appear in the next number of 
Outdoor Life he gives it as his opinion that 
his “remarks contain all that can be said 
in general on the subject of the American 
big game rifle,” a statement with which 
many will hardly agree, we believe. 

His views, which are brief, concerning the 
various rifles he mentions, do not always 
line up with ours—in fact he makes some 
statements concerning all the rifles he has 
written of with which we cannot agree. We 
will not dwell upon any of his remarks, 


however, with the exception of those apply- 
ing to the 1894 model 


Winchester. This 
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rifle, popular as it is, doesn’t suit us as well! 
as a rifle of its proportions would had it 
been patterned after the 1886 model, a fact 
that the writer has mentioned several times 
in Outdoor Life, bringing this matter to the 
readers’ attention some seven or eight years 
ago. While the action was criticized at 
several points, no claim was made as to the 
action not being a reliable one. A couple 
of months later Lieut. Whelen in comment 
ing on the above mentioned article said: “I 
have noted the same faults with it. The 
finger lever is very loose and gives one the 
impression of weakness, which, however, 
does not seem to exist. The pin and spring 
which retain the lever in the closed position 
are too weak. In my .30-30 this spring is 
weaker than the spring of the trigger safety 
lock so that the latter spring holds the 
lever a slight distance away from the grip. 
The consequence is that if one is not care- 
ful to hold the lever tightly with the right 
hand the recoil will start the breech block 
slightly to the rear, starting the opening 
motion of the arm. The whole action seems 
to work in a loose, disjointed fashion which 
is wholly absent in the models ’86 and 95.” 

After referring to one of these rifles 
owned by Mr. H. M. Pope, which, until 
slightly altered had given some trouble 
from jamming when worked rapidly, Lieut. 
Whelen disposes of the ’94 model as fol- 
lows: 

“Notwithstanding all this, the rifle is an 
excellent one. I have used my .30-30 for fif- 
teen months in the mountains and it has 
never failed me a single time, and has for- 
ty-three head of big game to its credit.” 
February, 1906, Outdoor Life. 


As the writer has plainly stated, he has 
criticized the ’94 model at certain points, 
and here states that he would far rather 
have a rifle patterned after the ’86 model 
to handle the ’94 model cartridges. At the 
same time he desires to state that since the 
’94 model rifle was placed on the market 
(about 20 years ago) he has probably seen 
more of these arms which had seen hard 
service in the hands of hunters, trappers, 
prospectors, cruisers, and others than of 
any other model; and while many of these 
arms were rusty, weather beaten and ne- 
glected in many ways, they almost invari- 
ably were found to handle the cartridges 
through the mechanism as surely and as 
swiftly as any action could be expected to. 
It might be stated at this point that the 
writer usually made it a point to test the 
actions of the most neglected of these rifles 
for the sole purpose of noting just how 
much abuse one of them would endure and 
still respond to the lever throw. 

From the writer’s experience and obser- 
vation he is certainly of the opinion that 
one of the most remarkable, and mislead- 
ing statement made by the Lieutenant is 
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to be found, where he says: “It is a fine ac- 
tion if one does not require more than a 
year or two of hard use of it.” 

Since writing the above concerning some 
of the statements made by Lieutenant 
Whelen, the writer has thought it possible 
that some of the readers might infer from 
some of his remarks that an element of 
danger might exist when shooting the ’94 
model Winchester should same happen to 
have a weak friction-plunger-spring, and in 
order to satisfy himself concerning this 
point, as well as place before the readers 
the results of tests made with one of these 
guns with the friction plunger, spring and 
pin removed, he has fired one of these .30- 
30 rifles both at slow fire and rapidly with 
these parts removed, and without holding 
the lever more firmly up to the tang of the 
rifle than under ordinary shooting condi- 
tions. The result was that absolutely noth- 
ing out of the ordinary happened. As the 
writer has stated in print several times, and 
will here repeat it, the 94 model does not 
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appeal to him as well as one with an action 
similar to the ’86 properly proportioned to 
handle the ’94 model cartridges. So far as 
any danger existing from firing one of the 
"94 models is concerned, however, with 
weak friction springs, or with the parts 
mentioned removed, the writer stands ready 
to fire as many cartridges from this same 
’94 model as anyone sufficiently interested 
in the outcome may be willing to pay for 
The part the friction plunger spring and 
pin play is to hold the lever in a closed 
position when the hand is not gripping the 
gun in firing position, but has absolutely 
nothing to do with keeping the action from 
blowing open from the explosion. Practi- 
cally all of the lever action rifles have 
friction plungers for this purpose. Some of 
them hold the levers up closer to the tangs 
than others, but any of them will always be 
brought to a closed position when hand 
grips stock ready for firing. In closing the 
writer will again state that he likes an ac- 
tion similar to the ’86 better than the ‘94 
Editor. 


Has Found the .30-30 Winchester Satisfactory 


By Chas. E. 


On pages 435 and 437 of November Out- 
door Life is an article by “E. W. H.” of 
Pennsylvania praising the .405 as a hunting 
rifle, and finding fault with all other rifles 
of smaller caliber. I can’t agree with him 
on some of his statements and am afraid 
I’ll not sleep well until I get this load off 
my mind. 

With your permission I will now proceed 
to sail in and unburden my mind. “E. W. H.” 
must have been having a bad dream when 
he wrote that first three-fourths page as it 
is an awful jumble of good words. 

As regards the hunting party of four who 
found it necessary to run their legs off to 
secure game wounded with .30-30s will say 
that they should have practiced shooting 
until they could hit their game in vital 
spots, and, further, should have taken some 
good nerve tonic to prevent buck-ague. Had 
they observed these elementary points of 
hunting they would seldom find their game 
more than 50 yards from where it stood 
when shot. 

He says: “The reported performance of 
the .32 is also characteristic of cartridges of 
or around that caliber—and there’s a raft of 
them. You can kill game with them some- 
times, but the best of them are rotten per- 
formers.” 

Pretty broad statement, that. I don’t be- 
lieve there is room in one copy of Outdoor 
Life to print the names of satisfied owners 
of guns of .30 caliber and smaller. Such a 
list would contain the names of hunters who 


Shaffer, Jr. 


kill seventy-five per cent of the game killed 
each year in North America. Trappers, pros- 
pectors, cruisers, rangers and explorers use 
small bore rifles in their daily work and 
find them NOT rotten performers. 

In one paragraph he takes a rap at guns 
using the Springfield ammunition. It is 
agreed among all hunters with whom I have 
talked regarding the subject that the .30 
caliber model 1903 cartridge is too severe 
for any game except the largest, such as 
elk, moose, large bear and African game. 


The .30 caliber, model 1906 cartridge, 150- 
grain pointed bullet, is an ideal load, as 
witness the fact that Colonel Roosevelt 


killed with it the largest game to be found 
in the world today. Thousands of other 
hunters have had good luck with that same 
cartridge used in their pet gun. 

If “E. W. H.” could see some of the work 
done by various .35 caliber rifles such as 
Remington .35 autoloader and .35 Winches- 
ter model 1895, I think he would be satis- 
fied with them—unless he is the owner of a 
lead mine and is trying to work up a mar- 
ket for his product. 

As to the .405 being a cannon, that de- 
pends upon the point of view. To the man 
accustomed to guns of .450, .500 and .600 
caliber it would be small caliber, while his 
friend who uses a .22 or .25 caliber would 
would be justifed in calling it a cannon. 

I don’t believe Americans are much inter- 
ested in the fact that Sir Samuel Baker 
used a gun having more recoil than the .600. 
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During the period 1776-1784 the English 
used guns that had more recoil than the 
American guns popular during that period, 
but we all know that the recoil is not the 
proper means of gauging results. 

The large caliber guns which “E. W. H.” 
compares with the .405 are not the only ones 
he could have mentioned; If I may, I’ll just 
refresh his memory: 

.600 English Express, for elephant, ete. 

.450 English Express, for elephant, etc. 

.404 Jeffery, for elephant, etc. 

.400 Jeffery, for elephant, etc. 

Small bore guns which he must have over- 
looked: 


333 Jeffery, for elephant, etc. 

.380 Adolph-Mauser, for anything that 

wears hair. 

.280 Ross, for anything that wears hair. 

I have used Winchester rifles eighteen 
years and will give some of my experiences. 
When ten years old, father bought me a 
Winchester single shot .32-40 rifle, weight 
apout ten pounds. Killed small game only 
with this rifle, until about a month before I 
sold it, when I killed with it my first deer— 
a white-tail doe. When shot through the 
shoulders she dropped in her tracks. An- 
other shot in the head finished her. Enter 
.30-30 Winchester carbine. After using the 
long, heavy gun, the carbine seemed to me 
to be muzzle-light. While I missed deer 
with quick shots, I never lost any that I hit. 
One buck that dressed about 90 pounds was 
shot in the right shoulder when running 
nearly straight away; fell at the crack of 
the gun but was up again and the second 
shot missed as he entered the brush. He 
traveled a distance of nearly a mile and 
laid down under a tree, when a shot through 
the head finished the chase. When we cut 
off the head we cut into the first bullet, 
it having gone in at the shoulder, breaking 
the bone, and ranged the full length of the 
neck and lodged against the skull. This 
gun killed about a dozen deer when I traded 
it for the Winchester .30-30 rifle I now own 
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and use. My list of cripples with this gun 
is as follows, if my memory is correct: A 
white-tail buck, dressed about 140 pounds; 
shot behind shoulder, but owing to quick 
shot through thick timber bullet struck 
about 3 inches below heart and did not pen- 
etrate the lung cavity. Followed him about 
two miles through dense brush. During the 
chase he made about fifty beds. Finally a 
shot in the neck at 30 feet finished him. 

About a year ago I was hunting near Lake 
Pend O’Reille, in Idaho. One day when I 
was out I saw two white-tailed bucks on a 
ridge about 350 yards away and perhaps 200 
feet higher than where I stood. I dropped 
on one knee and fired at one of them. He 
threw up his head and came sliding down 
the ridge and lodged against a tree. I then 
shot at the other one, which was partly 
concealed from view by the branches of a 
tree. After I shot he ran from view be- 
hind some timber and I supposed I had 
scored a miss, but he suddenly reappeared 
and I could tell he was hit by the way he 
was humped up and by his short jumps. I 
shot at him twice, but missed both times. 
Upon examining the first one shot I found 
my bullet had passed through the heart 
and out the other side. Not bad work for a 
“rotten performer.” The cripple went 
straight down the mountain side. I saw 
him once and as there was some timber in 
the way shot at him with a full metal 
patched bullet, and as that did not stop 
him I waited a half hour for him to lay 
down, when, on going about 100 yards I 
found him down and nearly dead. Two or 
three blows from a club did the job. 

The first bullet had penetrated both kid- 
neys. The full metal patched bullet had 
penetrated the neck without striking the 
vertebra. So much for cripples escaping. 
If you find a gun that suits you, use it, but 
please don’t sling mud at the other makes, 
models and calibers, as they are each some- 
body’s ideal. 

Montana. 


Concerning Rifles used by the Average Big Game Hunters 


By F. M. 


I have been roundly condemned several 
times because I have advocated rifles of 
moderate power and range. One writer a 
few months ago attempted to prove that 
even the .33 caliber was ineffective and 
totally unfit for hunting purposes. It would 
seem as if we have reached the era of 
great range and penetration without regard 
to killing power. Some people innocently 
enough think that great penetration is a 
sure test of killing power. We will have 
to admit that reasonable velocity is desir- 
able, but, combined with this velocity, we 


Bivin. 


must have the ability to put game down 
when fairly hit. If game is not fairly hit, 
but simply shot at and hit any old piace, 
then the rifle or its caliber has little or noth- 
ing to do with the matter. The whole prop- 
osition revolves around the shooter’s abil- 
ity. 

The writer has seen deer and elk get 
away after being shot with .405s, .45-90s and 
8 mm. Mausers; not because the rifles were 
no good, or their charge of powder and lead 
not sufficient, but because the shooter could 
not cover his target with any degree of ac- 
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curacy, but simply became excited and shot 
any place so long as he thought he would 
hit the animal somewhere. The writer would 
rather see an animal get away entirely than 
to take any chances of causing it to suffer 
perhaps days or weeks before death. 

Of the 276 elk and deer brought down 
from the West Gallatin (Montana) this last 
hunting season seventy-five per cent were 
killed with rifles of the .30-30 class, and yet 
we notice in all magazines from time to 
time people saying that they are no good, 
etc. We will admit that they are not as 
long range as many, but up to 200 yards 
or a little better, if a person is a reason- 
ably good shot he will find no difficulty in 
hitting an animal the size of an elk in a 
vital spot. 

Take the .22 H. P. Savage, for instance. 
Even at 300 yards and over most excellent 
results were obtained on elk this season, 
but I do not suppose that this rifle would 
stop an elk if he were not fairly hit. There 
is one thing that the sportsmen have seem- 
ingly overlooked and it is using judgment 
and good marksmanship. Too many of us 
have condemned good rifles because this or 
that animal got away after being hit, not 
considering that perhaps our poor shooting 
was in a measure responsible. 

Quite a number of these .22 H. P. rifles 
were taken up to the Park line this year 
with everyone unanimous in saying that 
they were the biggest little gun in the 
world. The writer owns one of these rifles 
and the only suggestion he has to make 
to those possessing one, is to be sure and 
keep the inside of the barrel perfectly clean. 
A good nitro solvent should be placed in 
the barrel after a day’s hunt and again 
wiped out in the morning. This should be 
done every morning and night when the 
rifle is in actual use, as in laying around 
camp it easily becomes full of moisture and 
much harm is done to the rifling. It is al- 
together a different proposition from taking 
a large caliber rifle into the woods. The 
small caliber and high velocity of the .22 
H. P. make it imperative that much greater 
care should be taken of the barrel than of 
ordinary hunting rifles of the .30-30 and 
larger class. 

There are dozens of hunters who never 
clean a rifle from the time they leave their 
house until they return from a two weeks’ 
or more hunt and, of course, this will prove 
disastrous to any high velocity small bore 
rifle and will deteriorate a big bore also. 

The writer has always been partial to 
the Savage rifle because of its general out- 
line, good workmanship, honest value for 
your monev and, to the writer’s mind, by 
far the most modern of any American lever 
action rifles, and superior in usefulness to 
any automatic. 

The .35 and .401 automatics the writer has 
used to some extent, but believing that rapid 
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fire work is not essential to hunting pur- 
poses dismissed them from consideration. 1! 
also believe that the recoil-operated and 
blow-back types sacrifice power and accur- 
acy at the expense of speed which is not 
essential in hunting if a hunter is any shot 
at all. This, of course, refers to continued 
hard use year after year, the same as the 
lever action is submitted to. My .35 Rem- 
ington is accurate enough, but the writer 
cannot see where it is mechanically possi- 
ble to make a rearward shunted barrel as 
enduring with continued accuracy year 
after year as in the stationary barrel. If I 
were determined to anchor myself to an 
automatic I would take the blow-back with 
its unlocked breech-bolt for my choice of 
their two faults. 

I believe also that it is very foolish to 
spend our money for high-priced foreign 
products when we have American makes 
at home sufficiently powerful for any game 
in the world. This is not saying that some 
foreign rifles are not good killers at both 
ends, and accurate. A glance at a foreign 
catalogue shows a certain rifle made by 
Jeffery at London with a killing power in 
foot-pounds of well over 7500, but remember 
the recoil makes 50-110 H. V. look like a 
baby in comparison. 

Readers must not get the wrong idea of 
automatics. They are all right if a person 
likes them, but I am speaking only from a 
standpoint of continued durability, and also 
for those who buy a rifle perhaps once or 
twice in a lifetime and take little interest 
in improved and up-to-the-minute rifles. 

If I were to bunt bandits I would cer- 
tainly take one, but for game shooting one 
shot is usually all that is necessary. 

Not long ago an inquiring sportsman 
wrote me a letter asking me why I advo- 
cated Savage rifles instead of automatic 
rifles when he noticed that I had written 
so much about the new Savage automatic 
pistols, claiming them to be ahead of heavy 
revolvers for personal protection. 

The answer is simply that when I am con- 
sidering hunting rifles I am not of neces- 
sity claiming that hunting rifles would be 
the proper weapon to hunt bad men with. 
The automatic rifles are reliable enough 
where rapid fire is a necessity. Rapid fire 
is a necessity with pocket weapons whereas 
it is of little advantage to a hunter. 

Another thing I wish to say is that it is 
really an impossibility to combine every- 
thing in any one rifle or revolver or auto- 
matic pistol So far ds I can see at present 
for game in the United States, the .22 H. I 
comes about as near being an all-around 
rifle as it is possible to get. It has killed 
everything from the largest Kadiak bear 
down to rabbits. Riflemen all over are 
watching this little rifle closely and won- 
dering if a similar rifle taking a cartridge 
on the order of the 6mm.or 7mm. but the 
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bullet modeled after the .22 H. P. charge 
will come soon. If it does 1 see the finish 
of some of the larger bores. 

So much is said about foreign rifles that 
it may not be out of place to glance through 
several foreign catalogues and note the va- 
rious rifles. We find that Jeffery, Lancas- 
ter and Westley-Richards of London make 
some very fine rifles indeed, according to 
the descriptions, many of them ’way ahead 
of the famous Mauser rifles. We also find 
that the cost is from £50 sterling (about 
$250) on up as high as you want to go. 

Now the writer does not make any 
pretense at condemning such high grade 
goods, but simply believes that the general 
use of such weapons by the public is almost 
prohibitive because of the great cost. In 
America the poor man has a show, but in 
England he has absolutely none when it 
comes to buying good rifles. Many of our 
rifles ranging in price from $15 up to $25 
have killed almost everything that the 
double-barreled rifles have, and will prob- 
ably continue to do so in spite of a few 
gun cranks who see no disadvantage in 
paving a big price for a rifle. 

Since I have last written quite a num- 
ber of new automatic pistols have appeared 
on the market and I feel sure that the read- 
ers of Outdoor Life will especially welcome 
some information regarding them, and I 
hope to read some comments from the 
brothers soon. For myself I have stuck to 
the Savage automatic believing it to be one 
of the finest automatic pistols on the mar- 
ket. Let’s hear from some users of the 
new .380. 

Referring to anti-weapon legislation I 
wish to say a few words. Recently there 
was enacted in the city of Denver an ordi- 
nance making it a crime for dealers to dis- 
play in their windows for sale any revolver 
or pistol having a shorter barrel than twelve 
inches. The dealers took the matter to the 
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courts, the attorney for the dealers making 
some most excellent arguments resulting in 
the defeat of the ordinance. The attorney 
pointed out to the court the fact that no 
pistols in use by the United States army 
or navy, or for sale by dealers, had a barrel 
as. long as twelve inches, therefore none 
were used or purchased with such a barrel. 
The matter of revolvers and pistols falling 
into the hands of criminals was gone over 
thoroughly, the attorney arguing that the 
criminal might use a kuife, club, hammer 
or any other impiement and kill his victim 
just as quickly as with a pistol; if a street 
car runs over a man, shall we stop the build- 
ing and operation of street cars? If a horse 
runs off and kills a man, then shall we pro- 
hibit the use of horses? If a man falls from 
a forty-story building and kills himself, then 
shall we pass an ordinance prohibiting the 
building of skyscrapers? Because the Ti- 
tanic went down shall we prohibit the pas- 
sage of steamers from one country to an- 
other in the interest of public safety? 

Up to date the City of Denver has not 
eppealed the case and it is by no means 
likely that it will try to. I, for one, think 
the anti-pistol legislation has gone about the 
limit and sportsmen had better organize 
themselves in a determined effort to sup- 
press this sort of legislation which never 
can have any effect other than to give the 
criminal a more decided advantage than 
ever over the inoffensive and law-abiding 
citizen. 

New York is a good instance. We can 
hardly pick up a paper but what we find in 
glaring headlines a report of a gangster 
duel right in the heart of the city—and still 
the Sullivan law reigns. The police are 
even forbidden to use clubs or pistols. Mr. 
Senator and Representative from New York, 
we don’t understand your philosophy. What 
is it? 

Montana. 


Prefers The .280 Ross for Big Game Hunting 
By Edwin G. Little. 


In an article descriptive of antelope hunt- 
ing mailed to you recently I expressed the 
belief that the Ross rifle was the best big 
game gun. As a big game hunter of note, 
you may be interested in knowing why I 
think so. I am sending you a catalogue 
(which you have probably seen many times) 
in which a descriptioh of the effects and 
result of the .280 copper tube bullet hitting 
game is given. My experience bears it out 
in every detail. The Ross rifle is superior 
to any American factory gun in balance. 


workmanship and finish, as one would ex- 
pect from the added cost. 
vorably with the fine Mausers 
priced Mannlicher. 


It compares fa- 
and high- 


The ammunition is slightly more accurate 
than the 1906 U. S., and the trajectory four 
feet less at 1,000 yards. A _ straight pull 
bolt action is-slightly faster than the Mau- 
ser bolt, but, of course, one may prefer the 
lever action. 

The Ross rifle has two faults in my esti- 
mation: (1) They come from the factory 
sighted for 500 yards. (1 believe the tra- 
jectory, shooting at 500 yards, is 17 inches 
at 275 yards.) This is a mistake, in my es- 
timation. Were they sighted for 200 yards 
instead, the average game could be killed 
at all shooting distances with a point-blank 
aim. The sights are the best I’ve ever seen 
—silver bead front, folding leaf rear, and an 
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aperture hidden in the plate on cross-span 
over bolt slide, which springs up by pres- 
sure on thumb spring. I filed the notch 
down in folding rear sight for 200 yards and 


left the aperture for 500. I tested a .280 
Ross for Z. W. McNamea (since elected 
mayor of Edmonton) at the government 


range here last summer and with the open 
factory sights, without change or sighting 
shots; made four bulls out of five shots at 
500 yards, at rest. (2) The second fault is 
that, in my experience, the first twenty or 
thirty shots out of a new gun some few of 
the shells extract very hard after firing 
and should be lubricated. My gun never 
sticks now, but did at first occasionally. I 
wrote the Ross company and they advised 
me to grease the bore of shells. 


Personally, J] believe that a new barrel 
expands and contracts more than an old 
one, 

My .280 killed six antelope (all killed 
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with single shots), one moose and a coyote, 
this fall, and all of the animals except one 


antelope had the vertebra shattered by 
concussion, or fragments, and all of them 
hit three or four inches lower than the 


backbone. 

Next to the .280 I would choose a Mauser 
chambered for the 1906 U. S. 

I have used Winchesters all my life and 
still like the lever actions, but they handle 
and balance poorly compared to a Ross o" 
Mauser, besides being pounds too heavy. 

This is one gun crank to another, as : 
have no interest in any arm, nor anything 
to sell. I have owned more than forty guns 
and have been hunting and experimenting 
thirty years. I have four which I consider 
the “class” of the list: a .2 0 Ross, a three 
barrel Adolph, a .22 automatic and a .22 re 
volver. The rifle barrel of the Adolph wil! 
handle the .25 caliber 3,000-foot velocity, 
Reed & Co. cartridge. 

Alberta, Canada. 


Some .22 High Power Experiments 


In a recent article debating the proper- 
ties of medium energy rifles special men- 
tion was made of the unique position held 
by the .22 “hi-power,” to adopt the quaint 
spelling that is presumably the subject of 
trade mark rights. This cartridge was re- 
garded as in the nature of a freak when it 
first came out, but in the interval no mis- 
haps have arisen in the course of manufac- 
ture and use, consequently the extraordi- 
nary combination of .22 calibre, 70 grains 
weight of bullet and 3000 foot-seconds ve- 
locity must now be recognized as falling 
within the limits of every-day ballistic be- 
havior. 

Some explanation of the velocity value 
here quoted must be supplied. When the 
Savage Arms Company forwarded a sample 
of the new rifle and cartridges to this office 
for trial and report the mean velocity over 
50 yards was found to be something in the 
2600s, which became 2732 ft.-sec. when the 
value at the muzzle was calculated by the 
well-known means. 

Recent experience with these cartridges 
has been gained in the course of the shoot- 
ing tests of the double-barrel weapon made 
by the firm of Rigby for use at Bisley by 
Mr. Walter Winans. Still later tests have 
been conducted with a rifle loaned by the 
B. S. A. Company, the idea having been to 
verify certain statistics relating to trajec- 
tory, also incidentally to try accuracy at a 
further distance than 50 yards, a correspon- 
dent having objected to tests made at such 
a distance as possessing no sporting sig- 
nificance. Tests such as those about to be 
described take place at the Field ground 
fairly often, but the results seldom display 
any features of sufficient novelty to war- 





rant the writing of a special report. In the 
present instance curiosity was aroused from 
the start by the registering of the following 
unexpectedly high velocities: 


VELOCITY WITH SAVAGE .22 HIGH- 
POWER CARTRIDGES IN BIR- 
MINGHAM-MADE RIFLE 

Ft.-Sec 
Mean over 50 yards—1 ... ; .. 2858 
Mean over 50 yards—2 .. ; ~« 2967 
Mean over 50 yards—3 ...............-. 2875 
PEs bags c:kstudie Kees ictal @arat and an anaia 2900 
Corresponding muzzle velocity ........ 3022 


Considering that the tests made in April 
last year showed a velocity 300 ft-sec. lower, 
the discrepancy naturally raised a doubt, 
which was not dissipated when the powder 
charge and other details of loading were 
found to have remained unaltered. The 
above experimental results having been ob- 
tained last October, the firing was repeated 
at the earliest opportunity and the follow- 
ing records were obtained on November Ist: 

REPETITION OF PREVIOUS TEST. 
F't.-Sec 
Mean over 60 yards—1 
Mean over 60 yards—2 
Mean over 60 yards—3 . aa alae aaa 
Ce Aa eee ee see BEel 
Corresponding muzzle velocity 


The distance had been increased to 60 
yards, since at such very high velocities the 
time of transit is so brief as to place the 
instrument at a slight disadvantage. The 
100 ft.-sec. reduction, as compared with the 
previous test, would not arise from this 
‘ause, but more probably from the accident 
of external influences, such as temperature 
of barrel and cartridges at the time of fir- 
ing. On the following Monday, November 
3rd, four more rounds were fired, still at 
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the 60 yards distance, with the following re- 
sult: 


FINAL TEST OF THE SAME CARTRIDGES 
AND RIFLE. 


Ft.-Sec 
Mean over 60 yards—1 ..........e0-2e00- 2874 
Mean over 60 yards—2 ..........ee000- 2850 
Mean over 60 yards—3 ...........e200% 2782 
Mean over 60 yards—4 ...........0200% 2848 
OS oon oo bi OAL A aaa OI Ee 2839 
Corresponding muzzle velocity ........ 2984 


Remembering the time of year no great 
exaggeration is involved in describing the 
velocity obtained as 3000 ft-sec., a round 
number value often quoted, frequently 
claimed but seldom realized by actual com- 
mercial samples of sporting rifles and am- 
munition. The obvious explanation is that 
the original Savage barrel was only twenty 
inches long whilst the one fitted to the Mar- 
tini-action rifle under notice was no less 
than thirty inches. In many rifles with 
magazine bolt actions barrel length is cur- 
tailed to produce handiness. The resulting 
outlne is not suggestive of stumpiness be- 
cause ten inches of what mainly constitutes 
barrel in other constructions is here de- 
voted to the bolt-way. Statistics of ve- 
locity, energy, etc., are often quoted with 
reference to the behavior of full-length ex- 
perimental or match rifle barrels when the 
standard sporting patterns differ materially. 
Laxity in such matters has been particularly 
rife since the time when our own War Of- 
fice claimed to be able to cut five inches off 
the length of the service rifle barrel and 
still show no loss of velocity. There is a 
difference, and a material one, but the pre- 
cise ratio of long and short barrel results 
depends on whether or not the powder ex- 
pends the bulk of its energy in the earlier 
stages of the bullet’s course along the bore. 
Evidently the Savage cartridge blows a 
large part of its energy uselessly into the 
air when the barrel length is but twenty 
inches. Energy is proportional to the ve- 
locity squared; hence the comparison is be- 
tween 724 and 900, which means that the 
extra ten inches adds within a trifle of 
twenty-five per cent to the bullet energy. 
That some such waste was occurring with 
short barrels might be inferred from the 
loud report they give as compared with the 
much milder sensation of the long-barrel 
construction. Accuracy might also be ex- 
pected to show some advantage, due to the 
lessening of muzzle blast, and, so far as 
this assumption has been examined, the in- 
dications are confirmatory. 


The .22 high power cartridge stands above 
the ruck of medium-range combinations be- 
cause it is the only one that embodies and 
accentuates recent progress. Let every ef- 
fort be made to give it an international and 
universal status. 

To show just where it stands a brief com- 
parison may be made between it and the 
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.52-40, not the black powder load, but the 
modernized high power cartridge with a 
muzzle velocity of 1700 ft.-sec. The test was 
a practical one and related to trajectory. 
It consisted in making a group at 50 yards 
and then going back to 150 yards to con- 
tinue the shooting with the same sighting. 
The mark aimed at was a five-inch square 
bull. The .32-40 placed the short range 
group within the top inch of the bull. At 
150 yards the thirteen shots that were fired 
were in the black with three exceptions, 
two only of these from lowness of elevation. 
Such a performance, standing alone, speaks 
well of a cartridge. But when the .22 high 
power came to be tried, a practical object 
lesson in trajectory was soon forthcoming. 
The short range group here lay within its 
mean center 1% inches above the top edge 
of the five-inch square bull, say, roughly, 
two inches higher than in the other case. 
The experimentalist hoped, perhaps rather 
from carelessness than settled conviction, 
that the card would successfully catch the 
long range group. Two shots having been 
fired, and having failed to make any mark 
visible through the telescope, a near inspec- 
tion was decided upon. Two neat holes in 
the iron top plate above the earth mound 
showed that the group was locating itself 
twelve inches above the top edge of the bull. 
The position of the fifty yards group im- 
plied that the shots had been fired about 
71% inches “uphill” at this distance, the an- 
gular proportion giving 271%4 inches eleva- 
tion at the further range. Since the .22 
high power bullet only drops six inches 
over the distance, the excess elevation was 
easily explained. The .32-40, on the other 
hand, received about 21 inches of what 
might be termed automatic elevation, but as 
the drop is 18 inches the bulls-eye was com- 
fortably reached and no more. 

Only shooters of experience realize how 
the accurate ranging power of rifles can be 
extended by having the short range diagram 
well up a preferably large bull. This con- 
stitutes shooting uphill, the phrase imply- 
ing that elevation is given over and above 
the amount theoretically requisite for the 
range considered. The elevation supplied 
by theory on the basis of a bullet’s “drop” 
in the trajectory sense of the term, would 
locate the group the height of the foresight 
below the bottom edge of the bull. If the 
sights are deliberately adjusted so as to ar- 
range the shots some inches higher, addi- 
tional elevation is imparted which may neu- 
tralize the drop over some succeeding stage 
or stages of range. With very high velocity 


cartridges the thing can easily be overdone, 
especially when the preliminary adjust- 
ments are effected at so short a range as 
50 yards, as was the case in the experi- 
The 150. yard group of 
.22 high power cartridges possessed a 


ments under notice. 
the 
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depth of three inches. To lower it twelve 
inches so as to bring it below the top edge 
of the bull would have meant lowering the 
short range group to about the center of 
the black. In other words, here is a medi- 
um power cartridge which, while centering 
in a five-inch bull at rook shooting dis- 
tances, occupies the upper half of the black 
at 150 yards and would still hold the black 
at 200 yards. The theoretical drop at the 
last named distance is 9.8 inches against 
34.6 inches for the high power .32-40. Lest 
some of the remarks here made with refer- 
ence to the 50-yard range should be taken 
in a derogatory sense, the points in favor 
may be briefly summarized. No better dis- 


tance for zeroing rifles can be utilized, be- 
cause the velocity measurement supplies 
the time of transit, and hence the “drop.” 
From a sporting point of view, the distance 
represents the vital range of charging ani- 
mals. From a trajectory point of view the 
bullet twice intersects the line of sight, the 
first time at about fifty yards range for 
sporting rifles, and the second time at the 
distance marked on the sights. The shooter 
should be familiar with both intersections. 
The first is when the curve rises from the 
level of the muzzle orifice to the line of 
sight; the second is when it descends again 
after having attained the summit or culmi- 
nating point of the trajectory.—London 
Field. 


For Improved Arms and Ammunition 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Lindsay C. El- 
liott’s article in your January number will 
no doubt extract many opinions from your 
readers anent what a sporting rifle should 
be. He, like many another, wants some- 
thing and does not know where to search 
or who will supply his needs. Most, if not 
all, manufacturers of firearms in this coun- 
try have had similar communications ad- 
dressed to them. It is surprising that a 
greater effort is not made to supply the 
class of work that so many are obliged to 
procure in foreign countries or go without. 
The writer of this article, years ago, de- 
spaired of ever in his time being able to 
have made, in his native land, the kind of 
gun or rifle he desired, and now being well 
supplied with both cares little what the 
trade offers. Thanks to some of our ex- 
pert shooters who had the time, technical 
knowledge and the means to inake the tests 
and point out the defects of ammunition 
offered for sale by the cartridge companies, 
we can now procure, in some calibres, the 
most accurate ammunition made. It may 
be that united, persistent effort might pro- 
duce similar results in gun design and 
building. 

Since the advent of smokeless powders, 
excepting our military arms and cartridges 
adapted to their use, there has not been a 
rifle or cartridge put on the market by an 
American inventor or manufacturer that is 
accurate beyond the mid-ranges, and had it 
not been for the “Lyman” people we would 
not have had a sight fit to put on a gun 
without borrowing from the military. 

The .25 calibre or the .28 calibre will 
doubtless be the popular rifle of the near 
future. The 7 mm. and .28 calibre are about 
as near the ideal as most of us beyond the 
meridian of life can expect to ever see. 
The .25 calibre is susceptible of great im- 
provement, and if Mr. Elliott will await 


with patience but a few weeks longer he 
will be able to purchase at almost any gun 
store a .25 calibre American made lever 
action rifle using an 87-grain copper jack- 
eted, soft point bullet with an initial veloc- 
ity of 3,000 ft. sec., that will have a barrel 
22 inches long, weigh about six pounds and 
cost $25. He will be hard to please if he 
does not like this gun. For those who like 
a rifle with a little more punch the 7 mm. 
with 22 to 24 inch barrel weighing about 
6% pounds is a fine arm. The 139-grain 
bullet, having an initial velocity of from 
2800 to 2920 ft.-sec., depending upon make 
of cartridge, and the 175-grain bullet with 
an initial velocity of 2300 ft.-sec. The 
lighter bullet accurate to 1200 yards and the 
heavier to 1000 yards. If that gun is not 
powerful enough to suit, what is the matter 
with the .280 with its 145-grain bullet and 
3100 ft.-sec. initial velocity, and the 180-grain 
bullet with 2800 ft.-sec. initial velocity, 
either of which will kill as far as the aver- 
age human eye can be sure of distinguish- 
ing the animal you wish to shoot. Any of 
the guns made to use either of the above 
caliber cartridges are so light that anyone 
who is strong enough to hunt large game 
would never complain of their weight. For 
those who are partial to larger calibers the 
Krag cartridges offer a splendid variety of 
bullets of which the 150-grain and the 172 
grain practically duplicated in velocity, tra- 
jectory and killing powerthe 7mm. In this 
southwestern country where we are obliged 
to shoot our game at considerably longer 
ranges than in most any other part of Amer- 
ica, the 7 mm. and .30-40 more than hold 
their own with the larger calibered, less ac- 
curate rifles. 

There is little need discussing the 1906 
model United States Service ammunition. 
Everyone who has used, or seen it used, 
knows of its excellence at the target or on 
game. But after using that cartridge all 
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season and learning what our American gun 
and ammunition makers can provide for 
our use under compulsion, and then go into 
the game fields with gun and ammunition 
provided for the sportsman, and note the 
difference, is nothing less than exasperat- 
ing. It would be far better for all con- 
cerned to insist on having made better guns 
for the cartridges we now have than to pro- 
duce more cartridges. Every new load put 
on the market means a lot more capital in- 
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vested, consequently more expense to the 
shooter. We have to pay the freight. Im- 
provement in powder making will increase 
velocities and lower trajectories. The chem- 
ist will play as important a part in improv- 
ing guns and ammunition as the mechanic. 
It rests with the sportsman as to whether 
he gets what he wants or whether he allows 
the man who is solely interested in making 
the factory pay furnish him something that 
he knows will never give him satisfaction. 
Arizona. W. H. THOMAS. 


New Barrels for .22 Caliber Pistols and Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some years ago, to 
have an arm easy to carry anywhere with- 
out attracting notice, the writer purchased 
a No. 40 Stevens pocket rifle, 18-inch bar- 
rel. Later a tang peep sight was added 
and a wood casing around the metal butt 
stock and the arm gave many years’ satis- 
factory service and was still pretty good 
when it was decided to secure a .22 short 
only barrel for it and obviate part of the 
noise made by the long rifle black powder 
cartridge. Now let us search the catalogues 
for a .22 short barrel. Stevens catalogue 
No. 53, page 59—18-inch barrel without sight 
$7; page 59, same, “made to order,” .22 
short, extra, $2; total, $9 list. Outrageous. 
Nothing doing with Stevens. Winchester 
catalogue No. 77—the only barrel strictly .22 
short is the model 1890, page 91; barrel, 
list, $7. Remington, no catalogue at hand. 
Savage—here it is: Model 1911, 20-shot re- 
peater, .22 short only, barrel $2, and the 
Savage barrels have the name of being 
quite good. Get it. Now to put it onto the 
Stevens pocket action. Friend gunsmith 
had it all figured out. 

The Stevens barrel is cut off just in front 
of the frame, chucked into lathe and bored 
up to 7/16-inch bore. 

The Savage barrel is put into the lathe 
and turned down at breech to fit into the 
piece of Stevens barrel, extending for %- 
inch or so through the piece of old barrel. 
Both are “tinned” lightly, the old piece of 
barrel heated, the new barrel put into it 
with sight slots upright. Then a_ small 
amount of filing and turning down cuts the 
back end of the new barrel to agree with 
the old piece. Then some more filing, not 
much, to fit extractor. Thenthe new cham- 
ber. Careful, delicate work here for a few 
minutes. 

The rifling in the Savage barrel is very 
shallow; a tool must be prepared. Cannot 
advise exact diameter but should presume 
not to exceed .002-inch larger in diameter 
than the .22 short shell. Measure with 
micrometer caliper. The tool need have no 


cutters but be perfectly smooth and chucked 
into the lathe, the barrel fed to it as it re- 
volves, or chuck the barrel and feed the tool. 


The tool does not cut away the rifling to 
form a chamber, but rather burnishes its 
way into the barrel. Chamber should be 
exactly the length of the .22 short shell. 
and when so made, the .22 short bullet goes 
into the rifling, loads into the rifling like 
the .22 long rifle bullet does into a new 
proper long rifle barrel, and on extracting 
a cartridge loaded into the arm, the marks 
of rifling may be seen on the bullet. Here 
is a gun, now, that will shoot. This is not 
saying that others will not shoot, but we 
know that this one will. 

Now, to finish. The old pocket rifle had 
for some time carried an 18%-inch Stevens 
*scope made for it with mounts driven into 
sight slots. Not a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment. A set of No. 8 Stevens mounts was 
borrowed from another rifle. A sight block 
the full length of the old barrel piece was 
applied and another on new barrel at proper 
place and the new Stevens-Savage pocket 
rifle targeted with U. M. C. .22 short Lesmok 
cartridges. Measured distance, 60 yards 
(not 60 feet, but 180 feet). First target, six 
out of ten shots would hit a silver half- 
dollar and all covered by a silver dollar. 
Second group, all ten shots under a half- 
dollar and seven out of ten would hit a 
quarter—and our confident conviction is 
that machine rest test would show ten out 
of ten shots hitting a dime at 60 yards. 

Another job of the same sort was fixed 
up out of a No. 35 Stevens pistol. This 
same work may be applied to most any 
single shot rifle or pistol and with a small 
amount of work many shot-out and rusted- 
out Stevens, Remington, Smith & Wesson 
and other pistols with actions in good order 
may be resurrected to additional years of 
use without paying the outrageous prices 
we are asked by the factories for new bar- 
rels. 

Note that the Savage barrel referred to 
is 20-inch and one would make two good 
10-inch pistol barrels 

One thing about it, though; no use to ask 
the arms companies to do such work. It 
must be done by gunsmiths, of which there 
are a few left, and a mechanic with lathe 
will find no difficulty in conrpleting the job 
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as outlined. There are many Colt’s rifles 
still in existence and when one is found in 
good order it is usually held by the owner 
at almost its weight in gold, for money can- 
uot buy them any more, though it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if its equal for ease in 
handling is made by any American arms 
company today. If memory serves, these 
were half-octagon barrels. The Savage bar- 
rel is round; still, a mechanic should be 
able to adapt the round barrel to the Colt’s 
action. Chambering and fitting of extractor 
would have to be done before the barrel was 
“tinned” in. Remington pistols—easy. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of 
these little Savage barrels—although the 
writer personally has no use for any Sav- 
age action seen so far. 

Some complaint has been heard as to 
short life of Savage .22 barrels owing to 
shallow rifling. Certainly they wear out, 
and that soon; or, rather, rust out if not 
cared for, but with proper attention as to 
cleaning with “Hoppe No. 9,” leaving the 
“Hoppe” in the barrel and wiping it dry be- 
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fore shooting and always using lubricated 
bullets, the above barrel is expected to wear 
as long as anyone’s barrel or longer. Again 
hard, dry, unlubricated bullets with smoke- 
less powder will surely put any barrel “on 
the bum” in a very few hundred shots; es- 
pecially is this the case when the above .22 
short smokeless greaseless cartridges are 
shot in a barrel chambered for the long rifle 
sartridge, but most people who use these 
small caliber rifles cannot be made to ap- 
preciate the above facts and so the arms 
companies keep on turning them out by the 
millions, to be shot a few times, stood in a 
corner without cleaning or oiling and be- 
come useless in a short time. The .22 short 
smokeless with lubricated bullet, loaded out 
of the box and not carried loose in the 
pocket to wear off the grease and pick up 
dirt, is a pretty good cartridge, probably 
nearly as safe as the Lesmok as to cutting 
out barrels; but personally is never used 
except in case where less noise is desired 
After using it, extra care with the cleaning 
brush and “Hoppe” is always exercised. 
“22 bk kK.” 


A Little Sermon for Boys 


tditor Outdoor Life:—If the training of a 
boy is begun at sixteen and he becomes an 
expert rifleman, what positions are open to 
him and their salaries? Which is best to 
specialize upon, target, wing or snap shcot- 


ing? What literature upon the subject is 
advised? A NOVICE. 
Indiana. 
Knowing that one of our expert rifle, 


pistol and shotgun users might like to give 
some tips along the above lines gained from 
personal experience, we submitted the above 
letter to Capt. A. H. Hardy, representative 
of the Peters Cartridge’ Co., who replied as 
follows: 

“Expert demonstrators with rifle, revolver 
and shotgun, if properly equipped with a 
good line of talk, appearance, sufficient to 
make a successful salesman, are always 
in demand by ammunition companies. How- 
ever, I would not advise anyone to train 
with the sole purpose of representing an 
ammunition company. Ability to shoot is 
only one of the requirements necessary, and 


as a matter of fact is a secondary consider: 
ation nowadays unless combined with sales- 
manship. 

“There is more demand for expert fancy 
shooters than any other class. The spectac- 
ular work appeals to the public and it has 
been demonstrated time and again that an 
exhibition of this kind will draw the entire 
crowd away from 100 of the world’s most 
expert trap shots. Salaries are a secret, but 


it is safe to say that the top notch mep 
draw from $2,000 to $3,000 a year and ex: 
penses. 

“Every boy should learn to shoot. and 


shoot well, and be taught to always handl 
a gun as if it were loaded. The boy that 
likes to shoot seldom cares to frequent en 
vironments that ruin so many of our boys 
A boy, if he has any ‘pip,’ has a certain 
amount of nerve energy, and it must be 
utilized on something. Teach him _ to 
handle a rifle, not with the view of com- 
mercializing his talent, but because it is the 
most healthful sport obtainable and it takes 
him out in the open. A. H. HARDY.” 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Elmer A. Updike, Lockwood, Sask.—I 
wrote to the U. S. Cartridge Co. a short 
time ago to learn the _ relative shocking 
power of some cartridges. They gave me 
some information and referred me to your 
valuable magazine. Do you think the cop- 
per tube bullet to the .280 Ross rifle will 


have more shocking effect on an animal 
than the 7mm. Mauser? If so, do you think 
that the copper-tubed cartridge will be gen 
erally adopted by the various cartridge com- 
panies in a short time to replace the soft- 
nose bullets. Does the velocity of a bullet 
have much to do with the amount it mush- 
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rooms? That is, will a .25-35 tear a larger 
hole than a .25-20 as far as the latter will 
penetrate? How will the .30-30 and the 
.30-40 compare in this respect? Will a 
pointed bullet mushroom as much as a 
blunt one? I understand that the .22 H. P. 
Savage has a great shocking effect and 
that they are pointed. Would the pointed 
.25 rimless Remington be as effective as 
the blunt bullet, if it was as soft? How 
would the .30-40 be if the pointed bullet 
were soft-nosed? Have you any back num- 
bers of your magazine that will give me 
any information as to the effects of differ- 
ent bullets on animals? I am especially in- 
terested in the 7mm Mauser. Do you 
think this bullet big enough for moose, elk 
and black bear. 


Answer.—The Ross copper tube bullet 
would certainly have greater shocking ef- 
fect on an animal than the 7mm Mauser. 
The velocity for the Ross as given by the 
makers is 3,100 ft. secs., while the energy 
is given as being about 3,150 ft. lbs. Ve- 
locity for the 7mm Mauser, R. A.-U. M. C. 
make, 175 grain bullet, 2,300 ft. sec., while 
the energy is 2,066 ft. lbs. The R. A.-U.M. 
C. 7mm Mauser with 139-grain pointed bul- 
let gives a velocity of 2,785 ft. sec. and an 
energy of 2,392 ft. lbs. Whether the copper 
tube bullet will replace the soft point one 
so generally used for game at the present 
time we cannot say, but we do not think 
so. These cartridges have great shocking 
effect and are spoken highly of by those 
who have used them on game. Yes, the ve- 
locity governs to a great extent the mush- 
rooming of a bullet, though the material of 
which the bullet is composed, the shape of 
the bullet, the object at which it is fired 
and the distance shot, also enters into the 
deformation of the bullet on impact. Take 
two bullets of the same weight, size, shape, 
alloy, etc., and fire one at say 1,200 ft. sec., 
and the other at 2,000 ft. sec., and, provid- 
ed both are shot at the same object, the 
one with the highest velocity will invari- 
ably be deformed the most. Possibly we 
should mention that this would not apply in 
the event of the bullets being fired against 
steel, iron, rocks, etc., for in this case both 
bullets would be ground to pieces on strik- 
ing. Driven at the same speed the flat 
point bullet will usually mushroom more 
than one of the same size and weight with 
round point, while a similar bullet, but with 
hollow point, will mushroom more than 
either. The .25-35, with soft-point, weighs 
117 grains and has a velocity of 2,030 ft. 
sec., and will be found to tear a larger hole 
in an animal than the .25-20 when both car- 


tridges are shot under identical conditions 
Of course the .25-20 H.V. cartridge will have 
greater tearing effect on game than the or- 
.25-20 cartridge with lower velocity. 
.25-35 will give greater shocking ef- 


dinary 
but the 
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fect, mutilate more when used on game, and 
is therefore a better cartridge for game for 
which it is generally used. From the 
writer’s experience with the .30-30 and the 
.30-40 on game, he came to the conclusion 
long ago that, usually, on small deer, 
wolves, coyotes, etc., the .30-30 would al- 
most invariably mutilate more than the .30- 
40, both calibers being used with the regu- 
lar round-pointed, soft-pointed cartridges. 
On large deer, and larger animals, the .30- 
40 bullet seemed to usually tear a larger 
opening in an animal due to meeting with 
greater resistance (probably) than when 
striking a smaller animal, causing the bul- 
let to mushroom more. A pointed bullet, 
with soft point, driven at the speed of the 
.22 H. P. Savage, which is 2,800 ft. sec, 
will invariably fly to small fragments on 
striking nearly anything. The same bullet 
at a lower velocity would give better pene- 
tration, but to the depth actually pene- 
trated the mutilation would be less. Where 
one of these .22 H. P. bullets penetrates to 
the vitals of an animal the paralyzing ef- 
fect is great. We have not used the pointed 
.25 Remington rimless cartridge, but we be- 
lieve if made with soft-point, this bullet, 
which weighs 101 grains and has a velocity 
of 2,330 ft. sec. and an energy of 1,216 ft. 
lbs., would have about the same mushroom- 
ing effect on an animal as the regular 
soft-point Remington rimless of this cali- 
ber whose bullet weighs 117 grains and has 
a velocity of 2,127 ft. sec. The .30-40 cart- 
ridge, if loaded with a soft-point, sharp- 
pointed bullet giving velocities of 2,500 ft. 
sec. or more, should prove a very effective 
bullet on big game. Many use small bore 
rifles having less killing power successfully 
on the game you mention, therefore we 
think you would find the 7mm Mauser suit- 
able for such hunting. 


Clem. Miller, De Beque, Colo.—Will the 
.25-35 Winchester rifle last a greater num- 
ber of shots if the same care is taken than 
the .30-40 of the same make? About how 
many will each of these calibers shoot ac- 
curately if the best of care is taken of 
them? By actual test has this ever been 
tried to find out, or is it guessed at by the 
different authorities? Is the Savage com- 
pany going to put out a .25 caliber rifle 
using a 100-grain bullet? If so, will it be 
in the 1899 model action, or a new design 
of an action? Which is generally consid- 
ered more accurate up to 300 yards, the .25- 
35, the .30-40 or the New Springfield cart- 
ridge? 


Answer.—Regarding the wearing qualities 
of smokeless rifles in the calibers you men- 
tion, this is a question which we have sev- 
eral times answered in these columns, al- 
ways basing our replies on the experience 
of the best authorities. In the present in 
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stance we will leave this question open to 
our readers who may have tested out the 
arms mentioned by you, hoping that they 
may throw a little additional light on the 
‘matter. The Savage company will soon 
place on the market a .250 H. P. rifle to 
handle a rimless cartridge with an 87-grain 
bullet with a muzzle velocity of 3,000 ft. 
sec. This will be adapted to their regular 
Featherweight Model 1899. The bullet will 
be pointed, have a copper jacket, and it is 
generally predicted that it will meet with a 
sale equal to that of the .22 H. P. Savage. 
As to the relative accuracy of the three car- 
ridges you inquire about, we might say that 
it is generally considered that the New 
Springfield is equal to the very best cart- 
ridges as regards accuracy, though, up to 
the distance you mention, we believe there 
would be little, if any, material difference 
in accuracy between the .30-40 and the New 
Springfield, provided both were shot in se- 
lected barrels and both with pointed match 
ammunition of the best make. 


J. W. Woodward, Hanover, N. H.—Will 
you please give me your opinion of the .44- 
_40 Colt New Service revolver, 71-inch bar- 
rel, as compared with the Colt single action 
Army Model of the same caliber and barrel 
length? Also, in your opinion, has the .45 
caliber any advantage over the .44-40? 





Answer.—In reply to your question, we 
will briefly give you our opinion concern- 
ing the two revolvers, realizing, however, 
that others, if the same questions were 
asked them would, in many instances, prob- 
ably hand you a different answer. The 
writer can see no advantage in the double- 
action feature of any revolver in the large 
calibers over the single action using simi- 
lar cartridges. A double action revolver of 
small or medium size and a double action 
of the .44 or .45 calibers are widely different. 
With the smaller calibers, one accustomed 
to their use as double action arms—that is, 
used as double action or self cocking — 
can secure excellent results when firing 
rapidly, and many of these men can 
shoot them this way faster and more ac- 
curately than they can any single action. 
When used as_ self-cocking arms, these 
small or medium calibers will be found to 
work easier, have less recoil and far easier 
kept under control, or, in other words, kept 
nearer on the target during firing, than the 
large .44 or .45 calibers, and as a conse- 
quence better work with the less powerful 
revolvers, when used at rapid fire, can be 
done than with the larger arms which work 
far harder, give far more recoil and are 
more difficult to keep directed at the tar- 
get while firing rapidly, due to the recoil 
after each shot throwing the sights off the 
target far more than with the smaller arms. 
It would probably be perfectly safe to say 
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that many of these .44 and .45 caliber 
double action revolvers can be found inthe 
hands of many who have used them for 
years which have never been fired as dou- 
ble actions a single shot. And yet the 
double action revolvers of large calibers, 
such as the Colt New Service, which you 
enquire about, have many strong features 
to recommend them. The swing-out cylin 
der, which permits of instant ejection of 
the shells, is an excellent feature. It is 
also an easy matter to clean the cylinder 
and barrel to one of these revolvers—in 
fact this can be accomplished quicker than 
in the single-action as in the latter arm, in 
order to clean thoroughly, the cylinder must 
be removed. The writer admires the New 
Service in many ways. The single action 
pull, as the gun comes from the factory, is 
better on one of these arms than on the 
average single action Colt. The grip, whil: 
excellent, is rather large for the average 
hand, the writer has always thought, though 
of such shape as to admit of the very finest 
work at the target, where the New Service 
is considered one of the very best. When 
gripped high on the stock, as it should be 
one can, after becoming accustomed to it, 
manipulate this arm very rapidly as a 
single action arm, though as intimated be- 
fore, for rapid work the self-cocking feat- 
ure, in the writer’s opinion, is of no ad- 
vantage. The single action Colt has been 
used so long, and has given such general 
satisfaction, that it seems almost a waste 
of time to mention its many strong points. 
A few of them might be mentioned, how- 
ever. The action is a very simple and dur 
able one. The grip, in the writer’s opinion. 
has never been surpassed. The long lever- 
age afforded by the long hammer spur en 
ables the operator to readily manipulate 
the action when for any reason the cylin- 
der might turn with difficulty, as, for in- 
stance, when the arm had been allowed to 
rust, or fouled from repeated firing. If hav 
ing six tight shells in the cylinder at one 
time, the operator will extract them, one at 
a time, quicker than he would six tight 
shells simultaneously from the New Service. 
The sights on the New Service suit the 
writer rather better than on the single ac- 
tion, but neither suit him altogether as 
they come from the factory, and before he 
is fully satisfied with the sighting of either 
some slight changes are made. Loaded with 
the full 40-grain black powder charge, the 
.45 caliber is slightly more powerful than 
the .44-40 black powder cartridge. The 
Smokeless powder rifle cartridge (the ordi- 
nary smokeless rifle cartridge—not the high 
velocity load, which is not adapted to re- 
volvers) when used in revolvers will be 
found more powerful than the .45 smoke- 
less factory cartridge which the writer has 
always considered as being considerably 
underloaded. If you contemplate reloading 
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the .45, we think, judging from our experi- 
ence with both calibers, you will find some- 
what more satisfactory than the .44-40, 
which has a slightly bottle-necked shell, and 
while this when reloaded and used in a rifle 
will never give the user trouble if the work 
is properly done, at the same time if swol- 
len ever so. slightly they will extract at 
times with difficulty from a revolver where 
there is no leverage to force them out. And 
especially will they extract with difficulty 
in a swing-out cylinder revolver when one 
has six of them in the chambers and all 
slightly swollen. There are many other 
points that might be mentioned concerning 
the above revolvers, but as the comparative 
merits of both have been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed the past ten years in these columns 
and as we have much more of this nature 
to be used in future issues, we will not 
write more concerning this matter now. 


Vernon Haselhofer, Watsonville, Calif.— 
Which is the best cartridge for target, 
hunting and pocket use, the .38 Special or 
the .41 Colts? And which is the best re- 
volver shooting these cartridges, the Colt 
Army Special or the Smith & Wesson, when 
used for target and pocket use when used 
with four-inch barrel? What do you think 
of the .38-40 W. H. V. cartridge for deer, 
coyote and similar game? Do you think it 
would have sufficient power and accuracy 
up to 300 yards? The Savage company in 
their advertisements state that the trajec- 
tory of the .22 H. P. is flatter than that of 
the New Springfield, but in the R. A.-U. M. 
C. ballistic table I notice that, although 
both .30 caliber U. S. G. and the .22 caliber 
H. P. have a muzzle velocity of 2,700 ft. 
sec., the New Springfield has the best of it 
by .59 inch at 200 yards and 2.49 inches at 
300 yards, and continues to climb away 
from the Savage .22 H. P. Now, if the ta- 
ble is correct, how is it that the .22 H. P. 
has a flatter trajectory than the New 
Springfield? 


Answer.—We believe you will find the .38 
Special cartridge better adapted for the 
different purposes you mention than the .41, 
though we are of the opinion that you will 
not find any one revolver suited for both 
pocket, hunting and target purposes. Four- 
inch barrels are too short for fine target 
work, while barrels of 6 to 7% inches are 
altogether too long for pocket use. In view 
of these facts, we think you could do no 
better than to select the 4-inch .38 Special 
Colt Police Positive Special revolver for 
pocket use, and either the Smith & Wes- 
son .38 Special with target sights and 6-inch 
barrel, or the Officers’ Model Colt with u 
or 7%-inch barrel for target and hunting 
purposes. The Colt Police Positive Special 
is the lightest revolver made for the .38 
Special cartridge, and with 4-inch barrel 
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makes a very powerful and convenient arm 
for the pocket, while for target and hunting 
either the Colt Officers’ Model or Smith & 
Wesson Special using the same cartridge 
are admirably adapted. The writer has 
killed deer and elk with the .38-40 Winches- 
ter rifle, using in it the low-velocity car- 
tridges, and is well acquainted with another 
hunter who has killed many elk, deer and 
bear with this rifle, and while he still con- 
siders this arm well adapted for deer shoot- 
ing where the range is not great, at the 
same time he is of the opinion that you 
would usually find some of the many excel- 
ient high power rifles better for your pur- 
pose than the .38-40. One of the most sat- 
isfactory rifles the writer has ever used for 
coyote shooting was a .30-30 Winchester, 
but any first class rifle using cartridges of 
similar power should prove satisfactory for 
the game you mention—better, we believe, 
than the .38-40; especially beyond 150 
yards. We have not the Savage figures at 
hand for the .22 H. P. Savage, but we think 
the difference in trajectory figures you 
mention is probably due to the fact that the 
Savage figured their trajectory at the 2,800 
ft. sec. velocity, while the R. A.-U. M. C. 
figured on a velocity of 2,700 ft. sec. 


D. E. Brown, Bellingham, Wash.—Will 
you please send me the recipe for making 
clay balls, as I want to make them for trap 
shooting in my gallery. I have seen Cap- 
tain Hardy of Denver make and use them. 


Answer (by Captain Hardy)—The recipe 
for making composition balls is as follows: 
Two-thirds resin melted with one-third 
dental plaster paris, with enough lampblack 
to color the solution. Lampblack is not 
necessary, but keeps the ball from melting 
or getting soft when kept in a warm place. 
Moulds cap be purchased of Lee Knapp, 
Denver, Colo., for $3 per pair. 


R. Swanton, Olympia, Wash.—What is the 
velocity of the .25-20 Marlin rifle? Is it 
used much among good hunters? I have 
one with which I killed a 400-pound black 
bear at 200 yards. Would my gun kill a 
bear of that size at a greater distance? 


Answer.—The velocity for the black- 
powder cartridge as given by the Marlin 
company is 1,547 ft. sec. The velocity for 
their high-velocity .25-20 cartridge is 1,700 
ft. sec. Many hunters use the .25-20 rifle 
for hunting, and it has killed game as large 
as deer, black bear, etc., under favorable 
conditions, but rifles of this power are not 
the ones that hunters of experience would 
choose for such game. If you contemplate 


hunting in a region where such game is like- 
ly to be encountered, we believe you would 
be better prepared for making regular kills 
if armed with a more powerful rifle. 























THE MAY NUMBER 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


Will be an especially attractive one to the camper, angler and big game 
hunter. Some very high grade matter will appear in this issue of especial 
value to all who engage in outdoor recreation. Aside from the interesting 
departmental articles on game, guns and fishing tackle, the following pa- 
pers will appear in the literary department: 


A HUNT IN ELKLAND, by O. D. Ward; with half a dozen beautiful photo- 
graphs by that peer of photographers, S. N. Leek. On this trip the author 
was under the guidance of one of the best-known sportsmen and guides, 
S. N. Leek, of Jackson, Wyo. He made good by securing two grand speci- 
mens of the wapiti—one a seven-pointer. The country and the hunting is 
described by the same masterful hand that was responsible for bringing 
down two specimens of noble game in a clean and sportsmanlike manner 


FIGHTING AN AFRICAN GRASS FIRE, by J. Alden Loring; with some clever 
photographs; Mr. Loring was the field naturalist for the Roosevelt expedi- 
tion in Africa and took notes and photographs of every phase of the sport 
on that trip. This story very lucidly describes a grass fire, the intensity 
and volume of which oftentimes assumes such proportions in British East 
Africa as to eclipse the magnitude of the proverbial Western prairie fire 


HUNTING MOOSE IN NEW BRUNSWICK, by C. A. Vosburgh, M. D.; with a 
dozen very attractive photographs. Dr. Vosburgh’s party killed three grand 
moose specimens with spreads of about 50 inches each. 


GLASSES FOR OUTDOOR USE, by Dr. C. E. Cook; the author in this paper 
gives some valuable advice gained from many years of practical experi- 
ence in this line. Few sportsmen or shooters realize the value of the 
modern shooting glass until they have tried one. 


A DAY WITH THE BLACK BASS, by O. W. Smith; with several alluring 
fishing pictures. Our angling editor, who is probably as able as any 
American to write on bass fishing, in this article gives us some valuable 
hints that are not found in books. 








The Jovial C—— of the Dee 


I met an angler by the Dee 

And a jovial cuss was he, was he. 

He talked of the fish he had hooked and lost 
And goodness knows what his outfit cost, 
But his very best catch was three! 


His usual haul was one (or none) 

And he fished all day with his back to the sun, 
And his shadow upon the Dee. 

When his cast became a tangled heap 

He laid him down and went to sleep— 

The sleep of the blithe and free. 


What matter the catch? He fished for sport 
And he carried a flask which held a quart, 
From which he drank beef tea (not he!). 

He laughed and splashed with the silvery trout, 
For the sun was all he cared about, 

And the sweet, fresh scents of the Dee. 


H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 























BOOK 
SPORIS 


The Good Fairies and the Bunnies, by Allen 
Ayrault Green; lavishly illustrated and 
beautifully bound; $1.50; A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. 


Probably no books of the juvenile class 
have such a hold on the children as those 
written by Mr. Green. Not only do. the 
verses and stories possess great character 
(for Mr. Green has a style and a magnet- 
ism all his own), but they seem to be of 
such a compelling force that they touch ev- 
ery child’s- sentiments from its own view- 
point. Few writers of nursery books are 
able to place themselves exactly in the 
child’s own position when writing to please 
the little ones, at least to such an extent 
as Mr. Green can. In “The Good Fairies and 
the Bunnies” the little ones are taken 
through all the kingdoms of Fairyland, re- 
vealing on the way marvels of Toyland, 
Santa Claus Land, Candy Land and other in- 
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teresting places. Some of the most curious 
adventures are described and the story is 
— pune. directly and with dramatic in- 
erest. 


By the Brown Bog, by Owen Roe and Honor 
Urse; 296 pages; $1.35 net; Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 


The full quality of the Irish temperament 
will be found in this altogether admirable 
story. The situations are exquisitely funny 
and the twinkle of mirth that runs through 
the narrative is irresistibly funny. The book 
itself belongs to the thoroughbred class; 
good English, well turned, humor and local 
atmosphere, redolent of peaty bogs, dog 
fights and cock fights, haunted castles and 
misty mornings. It is a volume that one 
picks up with pleasure and finishes with 
regret. 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 


Trade Literature 


The Detroit Glass Minnow Tube Co., 54 
Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. (who are 
putting out a lure that houses a live min- 
now in a glass tube), are sending circulars 
to all fishermen interested in such a bait. 


The new Ideal Hand Book (No. 24), is now 
ready for distribution. To the many thous- 
ands of shooters who know the Ideal Hand 
Book, no more need be said; they will write 
for a copy of the new edition at once. For 
the benefit of those shooters who have not 
been so fortunate as to have a copy of the 
Ideal Hand Book in the past, we are pleased 
to state that “The Ideal Hand Book of Use- 
ful Information for Shooters” is a large, 160 
page book, issued each year by the Marlin 
Firearms Co., and furnished without charge 
or obligation to any shooter sufficiently in- 
terested to send three stamps postage for 
the book. It contains a world of useful in- 
formation for shooters, answering fully and 
clearly such questions as “What is a caliber 


—or gauge?” What is the diameter of 
bore in the various rifles?” “What is the 
twist of rifling in any standard rifle?’ 
“What are the ballistics of the various car- 
tridges?” ete. The book shows how by the 
use of modern reloading tools anyone can 
cast perfect bullets exactly suited to his par- 
ticular rifle or pistol; and after the bullet 
is made, it is an extremely simple matter to 
prepare the cartridge as it is only necessary 
to expel the old primer, seat the new primer, 
insert powder charge, place bullet in end of 
shell and crimp the shell on to the bullet, all 
of these operations being performed in a 
single, simple and inexpensive set of tools. 
Address the Marlin Firearms Co., 37 Willow 
street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Hunter Arms Co., 871 Hubbard St., 
Fulton, N. Y., are sending their beautiful 
catalog illustrating and describing L. C. 
Smith Guns, to any sportsman interested in 
these high grade arms. 


Motor Boating Made Easy 


_Now that the motor boat shows in New 
York and Chicago have passed into history 
with a record of marked success, it is easy 
to predict increased imterest in the sport 
of motoring afloat and the greater use of 
the gasoline motor for boat propulsion. In- 
ventors, marine architects, designers and 
manufacturers have been busy during the 
winter months and as a result motor boats 
to suit all tastes, all waters, all require- 
ments and all purses are now offered, as a 
glance through the publicity pages of good 
old Outdoor Life will demonstrate. 

No longer is motor boating or motor yacht- 
ing a sport limited to the rich, though, as in 
all sports, there are luxurious equipments 
that require a long purse to own and oper- 
ate. Now, every man, no matter how mod- 
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erate his means, can become the owner of a 
power boat and enjoy motoring on his home 
waters—sea, lake or river, without fear of 
speed limit laws or crossing policemen. At 
the close of a muggy day’s work during the 
hot months in Chicago, when my young son 
comes chugging along the Chicago River to 
pick me up at the State Street bridge and I 
step aboard my comfortable little craft for a 
cool ride home along the shore of breezy Lake 
Michigan, think you that I entertain any 
feelings of envy for the millionaire rolling 
home along the hot boulevards, taking the 
stifling dust and the smelly exhaust of many 
a passing car and subject to the whim of a 
burly bluecoat at every crossing? No; the 
tables are turned for once, and as I lounge 
comfortably on my cushioned seat, fingering 
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the spokes of my steering wheel, I am at 
peace with all mankind. 

Every year an increasing number of men, 
young and old, build their own hulls and 
then install engines of suitable power. In this 
way they may save two-thirds of the boat- 
builder’s price, and the amateur cannot do 
better than use the excellent patterns or 
knocked -down frames furnished by the 
Brooks Mfg. Co.,. of Saginaw, Mich., who 
will send complete information on request. 
Their boat book illustrates all styles of row 
boats, canoes, sail and motor boats and cruis- 
aid including the new style of V-bottom 
oats. 

Engines to power the home-built boat 
can be obtained in all sizes from three horse 
power up, from the Gray Motor Co., of De- 
troit, Mich., who build both the two-cycle and 
the four-cycle type, and the Gray is a ma- 
rine motor that can be relied upon. 

If a boat ready to run is required, the trim 
launches built by the Michigan Steel Boat 
Co. can be recommended from personal ex- 
perience. These steel boats are built in 
sizes from. sixteen to twenty-seven feet. 
Their cost is low and their efficiency and 
comfort great The Detroit Boat Co. build 
wooden launches and cruisers of moderate 
price and marine engines to burn either gas- 
oline or kerosene can be had from the De- 
troit Engine Co. in all sizes from two to fifty 
horse power. 

But you do not even have to own a motor 
boat in order to enjoy motoring afloat. You 
can in a minute or two install an engine in 
any rowboat or canoe, and this new feature 
of the game is especially interesting to the 
hunter and fisherman of the West. For this 
purpose there is the Evinrude detachable 
motor, made by the Evinrude Motor Co., of 
Milwaukee, \Vis., the 1914 model of which 
has a splend:d new feature in the built-in 
reversible motor. The “Porto” motor, built 
by the Waterman Marine Motor Co. of De- 
troit, Mich., also makes any boat a motor 
boat in a jiffy and is the original outboard 
motor, now in its ninth year of successful 
use. A two-cylinder rowboat motor which is 
said to overcome vibration and has some 
fine new features is made br the Koban 
Manufacturing Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
any of these detachable motors will add 
greatly to the pleasure of outdoor life on 
the water. 

Even the canoeist can use a motor for his 
propulsion nowadays and the craft itself may 
be one of the well-known Kennebecs, built 
by the Kennebec Canoe Co., of Waterville, 
Maine, or the reliable product of the shops 
of the Old Town Canoe Co., of Old Town, 
Maine. 

Then there are folding canvas boats and 
canoes to be had for sporting purposes, from 
either the King Folding Canvas Boat Co. of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., or the Acme Folding Boat 
Co. of Miamisburg, Ohio, so that the range 
of equipment for sport and pleasure on the 
water in 1914 has never been equaled. And 
you can take it from me that there is noth- 
ing to equal outdoor life afloat for the tired 
busivess man or the seeker after health and 
pleasure. Motor boating will transform a 
nervous wreck into a bronzed statue of health 
and vigor. THOMAS H. RUSSELL, 

Author of “Motor Boats—Construction and 

Operation,” ete. 


Announcement 


Dr. Will B. Shore, well known to the read- 
ers of Outdoor Life, who has been located at 
Gardiner, Montana, for the vast eight years, 
engaged in a camping business in the Yel- 
lowstone National Park and a guiding and 
hunting business in the big game fields of 
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Montana, announces that he has bought an 
interest in the Frost and Richard Camping 
Company, located at Cody, Wyoming, of 
which he will act as president and Park 
manager. 

Frost and Richard are well known all over 
the country, having been in the camping, 
hunting and ranch business for the past 
eight years, and during this time have han- 





DR. W. B. SHORE. 


dled some of the greatest sportsmen on both 
sides of the Atlantic on camping and hunt- 
ing expeditions. 

Dr. Shore assures us that the Frost and 
Richard Camping Company will in the fu- 
ture, as they have always done in the { ast, 
operate a strictly first class camping and 
hunting outfit. 





From Contented Readers 


Dr. R. C. Bodwell, Waterloo, Ia.: I take 
seven sportsman’s magazines and yours is 
at the head of the list—at least, it is the 
first read and the most enjoyed by me. 


G. S. Armstrong, Edmonton, Alberta, Can- 
ada: I have more solid pleasure reading 
Outdoor Life than any periodical I read, and 
I take quite a number. 


Frank S. Washburn, San Francisco, Calif.: 
I consider Outdoor Life the very best maga- 
zine of its class published. 


Thos. L. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo.: There 
is no series of articles running in any pub- 
lication that afford me the solid informa- 
tion and wisdom that I get from Chauncey 
Thomas’ articles in Outdoor Life. 


H. O. Lakken, Yukon Crossing, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, Canada: I am a subscriber to fifteen 
different periodicals, all of which I would 
rather lose than Outdoor Life. 





INSIDE INFORMATION. 


Callow Sportsman— You remember when 
you guided me five years ago, Jake? What 
caliber rifle was I using that year? 

Guide—I don’t know, sir. The doctor ain't 
never dug out the bullet.—Puck. 
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